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A STUDY OF JUVENILE THEFT 
Harry J. BAKER 
Clintcal Psychologist 
and 


Frep J. DECKER 
ARTHUR 8S. HILL 


Mental Examiners 
Detroit Public Schools 


INTRODUCTION 


THE purpose of this investigation was to study the factors which 
contribute to juvenile theft. Investigations in various cities show that 
theft comprises from thirty-three percent to seventy-five percent of the 
delinquency among boys. In Detroit theft comprises fully one-half of 
the total delinquencies and, therefore, merits study and investigation. 


CONDITIONS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The experimental group and the control group each contained eighty- 
four boys. The experimental cases had been formally convicted of theft 
by the Juvenile Court of Wayne County, Detroit, and through that 
organization the confidential records were made available for this study. 
The control group was selected by the schools, and the eases were matched 
with the experimental group as to age, grade, nationality and neighbor- 
hood. 

The matching of ages was limited to differences of six months or less 
and the ages in both groups ranged from ten to sixteen years. The median 
age was approximately thirteen years. Grade matching was limited to 
a difference of one-half a grade with a range from the third to the 
eleventh grade. The median was in the upper sixth grade. In each 
group six boys were also included from the special, subnormal classes. 
There was an exact matching with respect to the country of birth of 
the fathers of these boys. In each group sixteen were American white, 
ten American colored, twenty Polish, eleven Italian, and the balance 
seattered among ten other European countries. An attempt was further 
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SCHOOL STATUS 


The grade placement of each pupil in the experimental group was 
matched with the control group, to within one-half grade. The amount 
of time spent in school as measured from a common basis of entering 
school at age six, shows that both groups had attended school ninety per- 
eent of the time. In the number of semesters in each grade there was a 
slight difference in that the experimental group had spent one semester 
per half-grade whereas the control group had spent ninety-six percent of 
a semester per half-grade. 

The school histories of these pupils showed that the median number 
of different schools attended by the experimental group was 3.4, whereas 
the median for the control group was 3.7. There are no marked differ- 
ences in scholarship records. The experimental group was slightly in- 
terior to the control group in social science, which is closely related to 
general social attitudes. In attitudes toward school the differences were 
of much more importance. The experimental group had twenty-one 
members who were enthusiastic about school as compared with forty of 
the control group. Sixty-two members of the control group showed a 
codperative attitude toward school as compared with forty-nine of the 
experimental group. Thirty-nine members of the experimental group 
disliked school or were truant as compared with seven for the control 
group. 

PHYSICAL AND MENTAL STATUS 


Differences in general intelligence were somewhat more pronounced 
than were the differences in other traits mentioned above. In intelligence 
the experimental group was noticeably poorer than the control group, 
as per the following table: 


Inferior Average Superior 
Experimenta! 55.59% 40.3% 4.2% 
Control 47.8% 43.5% 8.7% 


Approximately twice as many pupils of the control group were rated 
superior as in the experimental group. There is a corresponding differ 
ence of several percent in the inferior group, in favor of the control 
group. These differences, however, are probably not great enough to 
assume that intelligence was the principal differentiating factor between 
groups. 

There were no significant differences in the number of children’s 
diseases suffered by the two groups. The average number of diseases 
per pupil in the experimental group was 1.23, whereas in the control 
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group it was 1.58 diseases per pupil. It is difficult to place any mean- 
ingful interpretation upon the differences which exist. A very sickly 
child is more liable to be spoiled and indulged than a healthy child, but 
with our groups the opposite condition appeared to be the ease. 

In the experimental group six head injuries were reported, and in 
the control group three were found. The total number of injuries to all 
parts of the body was 12 for the experimental group and for the control 
group was 13. Apparently this difference is of no importance. 

In the ease of physical and sensory defects there was a slight differ- 
ence in favor of the contro] group. The average number of uncorrected 
physical defects for the experimental group was 1.73 as compared to 
1.38 for the control group. These defects may impair the general health, 
or hinder the proper functioning of the sensory organs so that pupils are 
not interested in school and hence look for other outlets for their activities. 
These differences in the number of uncorrected physical defects reflected 
a poor attitude of parental care. 


SOCIAL AND PERSONAL TRAITS 

Sixty-seven of the eighty-four boys in the control group were native 
born as compared to sixty-one of the experimental group. In some cases 
change of country with new language, customs and ideals had undoubt- 
edly disturbed the social and mental equilibrium. While the difference in 
birthplace is in favor of the control group, the length of residence in the 
United States of the foreign born favors the experimental with a median 
of 11.5 years as compared to 7.5 years for the control group. 

In the use of leisure time the experimental group showed themselves 
considerably inferior to the control group. At first sight the data may 
seem contradictory for in the summer months the experimental group 
spends a median of 13.5 hours per week on the playgrounds as compared 
to a median of 9.8 hours for the control group, and in the winter months 
the experimental group spends a median of 6.4 hours per week in this 
manner as compared to 7.1 hours for the control group. First-hand 
experience with the playgrounds show that the activities are quite well 
organized and directed in the winter months, but during the summer in 
spite of attempts at regulation, playgrounds often become the rendez- 
vous of lawless gangs of lazy boys who do not try to find work. Under 
such circumstances the time on playgrounds was considerably in favor 


of the control group. 
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Thirty-seven experimental boys and twenty-seven control boys pa 
ticipated in organized athletics, which would seem to favor the experi 
mental group. The experimental group, however, indulged chiefly in 
rough-and-tumbl type ol football without adequate leads rship whicl 
bly offset any advantage in their favor by virtue of number ot 
activities alone 

Ten experimental boys and two control boys attend the movies ar 


ccessive number ¢ 


times per month, but aside from these extreme groups 
the median times in attendance at movies per month are approximately 
equal. There is a marked difference, however, in that the experimental 
group prefer the Western cowboy type of movie much more frequently 
than the control group. 

The same tendency is to be found in the similar type of hero in then 


reading of books and magazines. Cheap fiction of the ‘*blood-and 
thunder’’ type leads the list for the experimental’ group. There is n 


t difference in the number of books read per month wit! 
a. nel } ] resp etive ly, ior ¢ Xp rime ntal and control grou] ~ 
All except two of the control group and all but eleven of the experi 


group ¢laim affiliation or membership in some church or religious 


en 
organization In both groups there is a preponde rance of Roma: 
Catholics, chiefly on aceount of the nationalities and neighborhoods 
selected for the study The median number of times attending chure! 
per month is 3.13 and 3.29 respectively, for the experimental and control 


boys in each group hold offices in Sunday school. 
Phe a slight advantage in favor of the control group in the 
amount of employment, with a median of 9.7 hours per week as com 
pared to &.8 hours for the experimental group. The number of boys 
working from eaeh group compris s about twenty five peret nt of the 
total. The average wage in cents per hour is approximately equal i 
both groups 


In the matter of character traits there 1s a distinet difference in favor 


the control group The subjects were rated by their teachers in forty 


five traits, divided approximately equal between the desirable and un 
desirable ones. The experimental group received forty-four percent ot 


tings and fifty-six percent undesirable, while the control 


desirable ra 
itv-eight percent desirable and twenty-two percent 


group rece ived sever! 


' = ‘ 
undesirabie ratings 


The proportion of times that traits were mentioned 
between the experimental and the control groups, shows that sneaking 


the ratio of 9 to 1, laziness 7 to 1, restlessness 7 to 3, ete. 


was in 
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\lthough teachers were not aware that theft was the basis of selection. 
of 84 expr rimental cases but none of the control group, were re 
ted by teachers for stealing. Fifty experimental cases and fourteen 
ntrol cases were reported for fighting, twenty experimental cases and 
ve control cases had complaints of sex offenses, ten experimental cases 

one control case were truant from home, and forty-one experimental 
ses and six control cases were truant from school. In these latter 
nses more marked differences were found to exist than in all the 


he r traits tore ther 
SUMMARY 


\ technique has been deseribed which compares eighty -Toul boys con- 
ted of juvenile theft with an equal number of boys who served as a 
ntrol group. The groups were matched as to age, grade, nationality 
id neighborhood status. The results are summarized under three cap- 
ns as follows: 

l The faetors showing no significant differences were economic 
tus, father’s occupation, size of family, position of boy among siblings, 
‘rs or boarders in the home, church attendance, health or injury, time 
school, change of schools, schoo! marks, work and earning power of 
s, and attendance at movies. 

2 Factors showing considerable differences in favor of the control 
ip were conventional ages of parents at the birth of their children, 
oken homes, lack of crowding in homes, general intelligence, super- 

ol play, eorrection of physical defects, suitable playmates, and 
h affiliation 


Factors showing quite marked differences in favor of the con- 


group were good character traits in parents and children, physical 
+ 


ndition of homes, supervision by parents not both employed, and school 


ttitudes. 

















THE RELATION OF THE HOME FACTOR TO ACHIEVEMENT 
AND INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 
MARLIN R. CHAUNCEY 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


THE recently developed Sims Seore Card for Measuring the Socio- 
Economie Status offers a new opportunity to study the relation of the 
‘*home factor’’ to such other factors as the achievement and intelligence 
of school children. 

Through the codperation of Superintendent Chester P. Davis, of the 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, city schools, the writer secured a body of data 
which reveal the significance of the rating of the home, as measured by 
the Sims Score Card, in relation to school achievement, as measured by 
the Stanford Achievement Test. The data further reveal the relation 
between the home factor and mental level, as measured by the MeCall 
Multimental Seale. The chronological ages of the pupils were determined 
and this factor is also reported. 

The groups studied were an eighth grade group of 113 pupils and 
a ninth grade group of 130 pupils. The pupils attended the Junior High 
School, Stillwater, Oklahoma. The two groups were similar, so far as 
known, with one exception. The ninth grade is the transfer point for 
rural pupils who wish to complete high school and therefore it is proba- 
bly true that there is a tendency for the duller children to drop out at 
this point since there is no compulsory feature beyond the eighth grade 
Promotions in the rural schools tend to be slower than in the city. This 
may result in the inclusion of a number of older and brighter pupils 
in the ninth grade. 

The accompanying tables carry fairly complete statistical values for 
the two groups. Readers who wish to make more interpretations than 
are attempted in the present discussion, will find the complete tables of 
service. Table I carries the mean scores, the standard deviations, and 
the number of the pupils tested. It is particularly important to note 
the results for the Sims Score Card. The average score reported by the 
author is 16. The means for our two groups are just slightly higher. !t 
is clear from the size of the standard deviations that the two groups range 
both above and below Sim’s average. In other words, these two groups 
constitute a fair cross-section of American homes, not an atypical sam- 
ple. The wide range of ‘‘home status’’, represented in the study, gives 
abundant opportunity for these differences to operate in their relation 
to school suecess, mental level, and rate of progress through school. 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON THE FouR MEASURES 
Stanford Achieve- . 7 . r 
ment Test Multimental Scale Chronological Age Sims Score Card 

——s — " ; ns 
Sth Gr. M:— 66.78 M:2 275.0 Ms 13.34 Mg, - 18.62 
9th Gr M:i— 69.83 M: 302.1 Ms; 14.60 Ms 18.17 
Sth Gr 1 12.28 o2 82.5 a3 1.16 os 5.94 
9th Gr oi 11.04 o: 77.7 a3 1.17 oo 5.74 
Sth Gr Ni 113 N2 1138 Ns 113 Na 113 
9th Gr Ni = 180 Nz 130 Na 130 Na 130 


TABLE IL 


oF ZERO ORDER, First ORDER, AND SECOND ORDER COEFFICIENTS OF 
CORRELATION FOR THE FOUR MEASURES 


SUMMARY 














8th Grade N 113 oth Grade N 130 
ea a _ ee aaa Er Ares << 
Order Ist Order 2nd Order Ze ‘ro Order ist Order 2nd Oréer 
A———— a f — — a, ——_——_ _meetparenrene ' 
lex Value Index Value Index Value Index Value Index Value Index Value 
l 571 12.3 499 2.34 493 2 593 12.3 .553 12.34 541 
12 571 12.4 545 12.34 493 12 .593 12.4 572 12.34 541 
13 —.496 13.2 —.400 138.24 -—.350 13 —.416 13.2 —.339 13.24 —.297 
} —.496 13.4 —.430 13.24 -.350 13 — 416 13.4 —.364 13.24 —.297 
14 800 14.2 227 14.23 .098 14 353 14.2 .303 14.23 .265 
l4 300 14.3 129 14.23 098 14 353 14.3 286 14.23 265 
324 23.1 —.057 23.14 —047 23 —.257 23.1 —.014 23.14 +.017 
3 324 23.4 -—.270 23.14 —.047 23 -257 23.4 ~.221 23.14 -.017 
4 206 24.1 044 24.13 .028 24 191 24.1 024 24.13 —.026 
24 206 24.3 089 24.13 028 24 191 24.3 137 24.13 —.026 
4 -~.397 34.1 —.300 34.12 —.298 34 —.243 34.1 -.113 $4.12 —.118 
34 -. 397 34.2 —.297 84.12 —.298 34 —.243 34.2 —.204 84.12 —.113 
Coefficients of more than 24 Coefficients of more than 225 
are four times P.E. or more. are four times P.E. or more. 
In the index column above the numeral “1” is used to signify the Stanford Achievement 
t 2” fer the McCall Multimental Scale; ‘‘3"' for Chronological Age; ‘4 for Sims Score 


In interpreting the data carried in Table II, we may begin profitably 
with the zero order coefficients for the Stanford Achievement and the 
Multimental scores (r,,). The values are .571 and .593 for the two grade 
These values agree favorably with results usually 
found for such factors. The relative independence of the association of 
these two factors is evidenced by the small reduction in the value when 
The resulting values are 


rroups respectively. 


the two secondary factors are held constant. 
493 and .541, respectively. 

Next, we will note the association of the ‘‘home factor’’ 
For the Sims scores and the Stanford Achievement scores, 
the zero order coefficients (r,,) are .300 and .353 for the two groups. 
While the intensity of the relationship is markedly lower than for in- 
the values reveal a significant relation- 


with the three 


other faetors. 


telligenee level and achievement, 
When the secondary factor of intelligence is held constant (r,, ,), 
227 and .303. value has been reduced 


ship. 
+} 


he values become The former 
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slightly below 4 times its P. E., while the latter remains a significant 
value. Sinee considerations of common sense suggest that the hom 
factor plays the réle of a causal factor which tends to raise the level of 
achievement, rather than vice versa, we may conelude with considerabl: 
safety, that home status, as measured by the Sim’s Score Card, makes 
a significant contribution to school achievement. 
The zero order values for the Sims Score and the Multimental Secor 
are .206 and .191 The values are too low to be significant in bot! 
groups. We may conclude that home status, as measured by the Sims 
Seore Card, plays a less important part in determining mental level than 
in determining school achievement. 
The final relationship, which is pertinent to our purposes, is that o! 
the Sims scores to the chronological! ave. We may fairly consider th 
age at which a given pupil arrives at a given grade as a rough, additional 


measure of school achievement. The younger pupil has attained rela 


tively more ‘‘success’’ than has the older pupil of the grade. The zero 
order values for the two factors (r,,) are —.397 and —.2438. The values 
are significant in both groups. Since home status, rather than age, ap 
pears to function as the causal factor we may conclude that inferior 
homes tend to retard, and superior homes tend to accelerate, the progress 
of children through the schools. 

Two suggestions of considerable practical value emerge from a stud) 
of the above data and conclusions. First, progressive parents will find 
objective evidence justifying current efforts to create optimum conditions 
in the home, looking toward the greater success of their children in th: 
work of the school Second, educators will find grounds for both en 
couragement and caution. The value of the association for home status 
and school achievement, while significant, is relatively low. It is appat 
ent, first, that while a certain pupil has rated low in home status, his 


schoo] achievement may have heen satisfactory. Evidently, the school 


facilities have partially made up the deficiency. This 1s the educator's 
opportunity. It is further apparent that while a certain pupil has rated 
high in home status, his achievement may have been mediocre or low 
In this ease the educator has failed, in a measure, to harness the possi 
bilities for training which are implied in the good home situation. This 


suggests the edueator’s need of caution. 























THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF FOUR TYPES OF 
VOCABULARY TESTS 
VERNER MARTIN SrmMs 


Unwersity of Al 


NuMEROovus methods for testing vocabulary have been suggested dur- 


the past few years, but no attempt to determine objectively the best 
ns for securing a measure of vocabulary seems to have been made 


ral authors report the reliability and validity of their own tests, 
e conditions under which these data are determined vary so much 
test to test that they do not justify the drawing of conclusions 
erning the best type of test. Dolch' has made a very satisfactory 
sis of the more common types of tests used, and he presents a good 
ission of the merits and demerits of each type; but the major por- 
of this discussion is based upon personal opinion, or psychological 
sis rather than experimentation. 

is the purpose of this paper to report the results of an investigation 


relative reliability and validity of the four types of tests most 


only used for measuring vocabulary. 
Most of the suggested methods for testing vocabulary and all of the 
blished tests that the writer knows of may be classified under one of 
ts, where the words are pre 


tS 


following types: (1) Identification tes 
| orally, visually, or by both methods to the individual subject and 
identifying the word through 


rally 
Terman’s Word List, 


subject asked to respond by oO 
finition, use, synonym, illustration or otherwise. 
d in connection with the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests 


the classieal example ot this T\ pe. ? Multiple response tests, whe re 
test word are pre sented three, four, or more words o1 


meg with the 
The subject 


‘ which is the correct definition of the word. 


entifies the correct definition usually by drawing a line under it. 


most commonly used tests, the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge 
English Vocabulary, well illustrate this ty] 
presented in columns and 


rases, one ol 


Two 


the 


ee 


| the Inglis Test of 
Matching tests, where the test words are 
ng with these words the definitions are presented in a parallel column, 
arranged in different order; the subject being required to arrange 
The Detroit Word 


English Vocabulary 


definitions in the same order as the test words. 


Recognition Test and the Southington-Plymouth 


] d Mea Qi 


Doleh, E \ Readina and Wo 
9] 
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Test are typical examples of this type. (4) Checking tests, where the 
subjects are presented with a printed list of words and asked to check 
those words they can define, use, illustrate, ete. The checking may or 
may not be followed by requiring the subject to write the definition of 
certain selected words. Whipple Range of Information Test and Starch’s 
English Vocabulary Test are examples of this type. 

It is with the reliability and validity of these four types that we are 
here concerned. The general procedure used to evaluate them was to 
test the same group of subjects on the same list of words by each of the 
four methods, and from these data to determine the reliability by cor- 
relating chance halves and to show evidence of validity by inter-cor- 
relations. 

The subjects used were 110 school children ranging from grades 5 
to 8. The words used were seventy words having but one commonly 
used meaning, selected from Form B of the Thorndike Test of Word 
Knowledge. For the multiple-response test the Thorndike test was 
given, but only the selected words were scored. The matching test was 
prepared by grouping the seventy words in sets of ten and using the 
correct response from the Thorndike test as a basis for the definition 
The identification test was given by furnishing the subjects individually 
with a mimeographed sheet containing the seventy words in two columns 
and calling the words one at a time and writing the oral response. Thi 
checking test consisted of mimeographed sheets containing the seventy 
test words and seventy other words selected at random from the Thorn- 
dike Word Book. The subject indicated knowledge of the word by 
checking as shown in the directions given below. 

The checking test was given first. The directions used were those re- 
ported by Dolch*® as being the most satisfactory; and are as follows: 
‘‘T want you to help me in testing out these words to find which are the 
hard ones on the list. Since I am not testing you but the words, there 
is no point to your claiming to know a word if you do not know the 
meaning. Please mark with a cross (X) those words the meaning o! 
which you would be sure to know if you met the words in reading, mark 
with a zero (0) those of which you would certainly not know the mean- 
ing, and mark with a question mark ( ?) those about the meaning 0! 


*>Dolch has wisely called attention to the fact that words with more than o 
meaning are best left out of tests unless provision is made for testing the various 
meanings the words may have. 

‘Op. eit. p. 44. 
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which you would be doubtful. Remember, we are trying to find the hard 
words. A cross if certainly known, a zero if not known, and a question 
mark if doubtful.’’ When all the students in a classroom had finished 
the checking test the Thorndike test was immediately given, and Thorn- 
dike’s directions were used. Three weeks later the matching test was 
given. The test was preceded with a practice set in order that all the 
subjects would be sure to understand the directions which were: ‘‘ This 
is a matching test. Each word, sentence or phrase in the second column 
is to be matched with the word in the first column which has the same 
or nearly the same meaning. The matching is done by writing in the 
blank space in front of each word, phrase or sentence in the second col- 
umn the number of that word in the first column that means the same or 
nearly the same.’’ Approximately six weeks later the identification test 
was given. The children were taken individually into a separate room 
and were not allowed to return to the classroom until all members of 
the room had been tested. 

The attempt was made to plan the tests, the order of giving, the con- 
ditions under which they were given, and the instructions in such a 
manner that the ‘‘ practice effect’? would be reduced to a minimum. The 
checking test contained seventy extra words; the multiple-response con- 
tained thirty extra words. The checking and the multiple-response were 
given on the same day, since there can be no practice effect following the 
checking test. Time intervals between other tests seemed necessary if 
correlation between the tests were to mean anything other than a good 
memory. The children were not aware of the fact that they were to be 
retested, thinking instead that each test was the last. In fact, question- 
ing of the children from time to time lead to the belief that many of them 
were not conscious of the fact that they were being re-tested with the 
same words. The teachers were requested to make no mention of the 
tests during the time that elapsed between them. They were asked to 
answer no questions, to make no specific mention of particular words 
used in the testing and to attempt to divert the minds of the children 
as soon as possible after the testing. There is every reason to believe 
that they codperated, since they were all aware of the nature of the ex- 
periment. In spite of these cautions, there was in all probability some 
practice effect involved in such a series of re-testing with the same words. 
Because of this re-testing, average scores cannot be taken very seriously, 
but the practice effect would have slight effect on our results, since the 
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primary interest is in the change of the relative position within the 
group rather than in total scores made. 

The writer gave all of the multiple-response, the matching and the 
checking tests. With the identification tests, three assistants who had 
been previously trained were used in the giving but all answers were 
scored by the writer. 

Two of the tests used are seored objectively, the seore being either 
right or wrong. For the identification test, Terman’s technique of scor 
ing was used and great leniency was shown in grading, any knowledg 
of the word being scored correct. The score on the checking test con- 
sisted of those test words marked as surely known. 

The average score and standard deviation for each test is shown in 
lable I. It is notieed that the average is very nearly the same for each 
test, but that the checking test has a decidedly greater range than the 


other tests. 
TABLE I 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE AND S.D. ror Four Tests 
Average S.D 
Identification test 26.9 9.0 
Multiple-Response test °2 0 98 
Matching test 28.9 11.4 
Checking test 28.1 15.0 


The coefficient of reliability was determined by correlating the scor 
on chanee halves (odds and evens) of each test, and then stepping wy 
this coefficient by means of Brown’s formula. The reliability coefficient 
thus determined for each test with the probable error of the raw score‘ 

SHOW Nn Table LI. 


TABLE II 


S ING THE RELIABILITY OF THE TESTS 
Coefficient of P.E. of the 
reliability raw score 
Identificatior test 92 17 
Multiple-Rest test 84 2.6 
Matching test 93 2.2 
Check , test 92 2.8 


The evidence here seems to indicate that all the tests have a high d 
gree of reliability. The multiple-response test shows a lower coefficient 
but, because of the narrow range, the probable error of a raw score 1s 
ess than that of the checking test. The reliability of the multiple-r 
sponse would probably be slightly improved if it were corrected for 
gvuessing 

*Ruch and Stoddard Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction 


6745 o, V1—rx. 


‘raw ® re 
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Tests cannot be considered satisfactory, however, simply because they 
are reliable. In addition, there must be evidence of validity, that is, evi- 
dence that they measure what they claim to measure. The method of 
determining validity which is usually considered most satisfactory is to 
set up some external criterion and compare each test with it. This method 
lid not seem practical in the case of vocabulary tests, consequently we 
have resorted to the method of inter-correlations. Since the four tests 
claim to measure the same thing, there should be close agreement among 
them. Table III presents the correlation between the scores for each 
test with every other test, and the correlation between the scores for each 
test and the average scores for the other tests. Inspection of this table 
seems to indicate that the matching test, multiple-response test and identi- 
fication test are measuring approximately the same thing, but the check- 
ing test does not tend to agree closely with any of the other forms or 
with the average of the three forms. 

The size of the correlations take on an added significance when we 
consider that the four tests are dealing with exactly the same words. 


TABLE III 
SHOWING THE INTER-CORRELATION BETWEEN THE Four TyPEs OF TESTS 


Aver. Scores 


Checking Multiple-Res Matching Identification Other Three Tests 
Identification 56 74 82 92 90 
Matching 64 85 93 82 .83 
Multiple-Res 54 4 85 74 76 
Checking 92 54 64 56 .66 


They should also be interpreted in terms of the size of the reliability 
coefficient. We know that the limit of correlation that is possible be- 
tween two tests is determined by the square root of the product of their 
reliability coefficients (V possivi: Vly.—-liu). For example, the corre- 
lation between the identification and the multiple-response test is seen 
to be .74, while the total possible correlation that could be found is 
88 (\ 92-.84). On the other hand, the correlations between the check- 
ng test and the identification test is seen to be .56, while the total possi- 
ble correlation that could be found in this ease is .92 (\/.92-.92). The 
time order used in the giving of the tests is obviously not a serious factor 
in determining the inter-correlation since the lowest correlation found 
is between the checking test and the multiple-response test, yet these two 
tests were given within the same hour. The low inter-correlations for 


*For proof, see Kelley, Statistical Method. 1923, pp. 205-208. 
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the checking test are therefore a serious condemnation of this type test. 

Probably all competent judges will agree that the identification test 
is the most valid test of vocabulary. Although one must recognize cer- 
tain psychological differences between the mental processes involved in 
this type which is purely reeall, and the matching and multiple-choice 
tests which involve recognition, the correlation between the processes is 
certainly high. The fact that the checking test is presumably a test of 
recall also should cause it, if it were a valid measure of vocabulary, to 
give a higher correlation with the identification test than either of the 
other two. We see from Table IIT that this is far from true. 

The facts brought out in this investigation may be summarized as 
follows: First, the reliability coefficients for the four types of tests are 
approximately equal and rather high. Secondly, the inter-correlation 
among the tests is high for the identification, multiple-response and 
matching tests, but the checking test does not show very satisfactory 
correlation with any of the other tests. Thirdly, there is some evidence 
that the matching test gives the most satisfactory group measure of 
vocabulary. 

To assume that the checking test measures vocabulary is, in the opin 
ion of the writer, a very doubtful assumption. It consistently measures 
something, and probably this something is familiarity with the word 
beeause of having frequently seen and heard it. Dolch found some agree- 
ment between words checked as known and frequency of occurrence in 
general reading as reported by Thorndike and Horn,® but he mistakes 
this agreement for satisfactory evidence of validity. The child is very 
apt to think that he knows the meaning of words that he has frequently 
met in his reading and he is sure that he does not know words that he 
has never seen before. The definite, if low, correlation which we have 
shown to exist between the checking test and other tests indicates that 
there is some relation between thinking that one knows the meaning of 
a word and actually knowing the meaning, but the size of the correlation 
indicates that the agreement is not enough to justify the conclusion that 
checking lists is a satisfactory method of determining vocabulary. The 
writer is inclined to believe that a good guess as to whether or not a child 
knows the meaning of a word is almost as satisfactory a method of de- 
termining vocabulary as checking tests. The relative simplicity of such 
a measure, the ease of preparation and administration, should not blind 
one to its invalidity. Vocabulary studies based upon this measure are 


of very doubtful value. 


* Op. cit. p. 16-56 




































A SURVEY OF STUDIES IN EXPERIMENTAL AESTHETICS 


R. Atice DrovuGcut 
University of Wisconsin 


Tue field of experimental aesthetics is practically virgin. Philosophy 
long ago laid claim to art, treating art from the speculative viewpoint 
and econsidering—abstractly—the relation of art to our social order. 
\ecordingly, we hear of philosophies of art usually quite apart from 
philosophies of life. Art for art’s sake has become almost a platitude, 
but the mere mention of art for life’s sake still occasions in many in- 
dividuals the sardonic personification of the idea that while such a thing 
might be a Utopian possibility, it nevertheless is not within the pale of 
reality. 

Related to the philosophical viewpoint is the historical, which treats 
of the transitional development of art, considers the art of each period 
a unit unto itself, and attempts to trace the corresponding periods in 
our social order. 

Of the three approaches to the study of art—the philosophical or 
speculative (with its corollary, the historical), the aesthetical, which 
‘egards art as an aesthetic experience, and, the psychological, interested 
in art as a creative experience and as a definite something to which the 
individual reacts, the last has received the least attention. 

In the psychological studies of art at the University of Wisconsin, 
an experimental investigation is being made to determine how generally 
the appreciation of that which we call beautiful, is distributed in the 
average run of individuals; and to determine the sensitivity of the in- 
dividual to the fundamental variables out of which beauty—in any and 
all art—is created. This looks forward to the establishment of a stand- 
ardized test for art appreciation. The studies are divided, roughly, into 
two groups: those dealing with the adult, and those dealing with the 
child. Both of these studies are concerned with reactions to fundamental 
art principles. 

As a working hypothesis, Hegel’s definition of art as ‘‘the free and 
adequate embodiment of an idea, in a manner peculiarly adapted to the 
idea itself’? was accepted. From this definition of art, various funda- 
mental elements or principles of art were formulated to include unity, 
harmony, and proportion. A fourth element (which is outside the realm 
of principles) is that of fitness or congruity. These fundamentals were 
accepted in preference to the usual fundamentals enunciated (namely, 
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harmony, sequence, and balance) because they seemed more inclusive 
while being mutually exclusive. There is less overlapping than in the 
ease of the terms harmony, sequence, and balance, where sequence is a 
very definite part of harmony. 

Harmony has to do with motion, arrangement and composition. It 
is a fitting together peaceably of the elements of a composition. It con- 
cerns itself with everything which causes the eye, in logical sequential 
motion, to attain the goal upon which it rests. Harmony is seeured by 
the repetition of a selected unit; by the repetition of the dominant idea; 
and by the sequential arrangement of forms in design. 

The idea of intricacy in a desigm or a composition as a stimulant of 
thought action, is related to harmony in that it, too, has to do with mo- 
tion, the motion of the eye. It is that element in design which stimulates 
the curiosity of the beholder, or which stimulates thought activity in a 
related field. It may serve to enrich the central idea. 

Proportion is a space relationship of areas. It is the correlation of 
size, of areas, lengths, or volumes. Proportion is achieved theoretically 
through a feeling for mathematical law. For practical purposes, however, 
a sense of balance, either symmetrical or occult, is taken as a test of 
proportion. While balance is an equality of visual stimuli, proportion 
is an equality of stimulus differences. 

The idea of congruity, before-mentioned, is but a corollary of Hegel’s 
idea of freedom and adequacy, of the treatment of an idea in a manner 
peculiarly adapted to the idea itself. It is a limiting factor of freedom 
of expression in accordance with the demands of good taste and trained 
intellect. 

With these basic principles in mind, several series of sketches were 
prepared, illustrating the principles of art by specific violations of them 
In order to put the studies on as scientifie a basis as possible, to make 
them as valid as possible, the sketches used in the experiments were pre- 
pared by experts. One set of drawings—of an American skyseraper- 
was prepared by the architect Harvey Wiley Corbett, of New York City, 
and rendered by Hugh Ferris; another set, treating the Bush Building 
in London, was done by Harvey Wolcott, a student of Mr. Corbett. A 
third sketch, based on a pastoral scene of Millet’s, was made by Howard 
Giles of New York City and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Still other 
sets of pictures were drawn by Mark Seelen, one of the leading poster 
artists of Chicago; and three additional sets, treating of Greek vases 
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and design, were sketched by art instructors of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Thus a test battery of nine sets of pictures, five to a set, was secured. 
Each set or series of pictures dealt with one specific subject. The test 
pictures embody a comparison of variables, the variable factors entering 
in a definite succession of presentation. One picture of each set embodied 
all of the principles of-art, and for purposes of this study was termed 
the perfect picture. This picture incorporated the idea or ideal of 
‘‘value,’’ that is, the essence of a unified, harmonious, dynamic, equili- 
brated organization of wholes in temporal or spatial patterns. Each of 
the other four pictures was a variation of the same theme. In the pictures 
violating unity, two centers of interest were created. Violations of the 
element of harmony were secured by omission of any suggestion of 
rhythm, or suggestion of relatedness of parts, other than a feeling of 
oneness and spatial relationships. Violations of the principle of propor- 
tion were secured by lack of balance in the composition. Elements of 
incongruity—superfluous features or features unsuited to the general 
character of the composition, were introduced to express a violation of 
the idea of fitness. 

The method of presentation by paired comparisons was adopted after 
experiment had proved its greater effectiveness over other methods. Gov- 
erning the tests has been the theory that one would respond negatively 
or positively to a picture in proportion as he is sensitive or not to the 
fundamental variables, if these variables are fundamental to good art. 

In the study of adults the reactions of 160 people, chosen at random, 
were secured. The group represented people with and without training 
in art; creative artists and professional men; college professors and 
college students; greenhouse keepers and business men. The sampling 
taken was wide enough to be valid. 

The results secured showed a definite reaction to the fundamental 
principles of art. (Figure I). There were individual variations, and 
ranges of choice included all possibilities from choice of the best picture 
to choice of the incongruous picture. It was found, however, that the 
group of people studied placed a perfect picture first in one-half of the 
eases. As a group, the people responded negatively to an incongruous 
picture. Response to a picture incorporating an incongruous element 
seems closely related to one’s education and training. Response to a 
violation of unity was not as marked as response to a violation of 
harmony and proportion, the latter being placed fourth by the group 
while violation of harmony was placed third. 
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It was also found that training in art increases one’s sensitivity to 
fundamental principles, but it does not change the character of the 
response. By similar character is meant that art trained students place 
the various violations of fundamental principles in the same order as 
the average group 

In a study of 275 grammar school children, and 52 high-school stu 


dents, it has beet found that sensitivity to good art increases with ren- 


eral training and edueation. Children in the lower grades (third to 
sixth) placed the pictures violating congruity in first place. A very naive 
group of students in a rural high school likewise placed it first. The effect 


of art training was most noticeable in the University High School, wher 


reactions to basie principles was very decided, and approximated that 


i 


of the adult group. The range of placements of the fundamental prin 


ciples is more restricted with the juvenile group than with adults 
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Figure II. Sensitiviry CURVE—FIFTH GRADE 
Curve showing degree of sensitivity to the various assumed underlying art 
iples. 66 subjects, Fifth Grade, A and B sections combined. 


With a fifth-grade group, however, the order of choice of the violation 
f unity is similar to that of the adult group, while the choice of harmony 
nd proportion is interchanged. This may be due to the fact that in 

fifth grade there are only 66 subjects represented, while with the 
lult group there were over twice as many. The greater the number 
f subjects in any one group, the more decided is the placement of choice. 

The results to date seem to point to the conclusion that funda- 
mentally there is little difference as to the placement of choice of viola- 
tion of: (1) unity; (2) harmony; and (3) proportion or balance. The 
groups, whether adult or juvenile, seem to be less annoyed by a violation 
‘unity than by a violation of harmony or of proportion. A violation of 
harmony is more annoying than a violation of unity and less so than a 
olation of proportion where these are made as nearly equal in degree 


possible. 
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The pictures violating congruity were made as nearly perfect in 
respect to design as possible. Hence one might expect that an inter 
change of relative placement of the perfect and the incongruous pictures 
would depend entirely upon the intellectual capacity and development 
in detecting the incongruous elements which were, in each instance, in 
eorporated with an otherwise perfect design. 

[hese studies in expt rimental aesthetics look forward to a science ol 
art. The basic assumptions underlying the study do not in any way im 
ply the existence of formulae for the creative artist. That the principles 
enunciated are basic is not denied, but it is through feeling rather than 
intellect that the creative artist uses them. He has a definite feeling of 
freedom of choice at all times. He may choose a definite correlation of 
size with any given harmonious or unified composition. If he changes 
this correlation of size, it automatically implies a change in the har 
monious relationship or the unified concept. He is more sensitive to 
basie principles than is the average individual. 

For the beholder these basie principles are of value in that they maj 
serve as a test or as a guide to judgment. 

The test battery, which now includes twelve sets of pictures, may be 
useful as an instrument of analysis for both teaching purposes and test 
ing purposes. It may be used to show completely the factors that ar 
involved in design, and the ways in which they are, or may be, violated 

Used for test purposes, the sets of pictures may measure native sens 
tiveness and the development of art appreciation at different age levels 
the effect of specific training on the appreciation of art, and the evalua 
tion of the importance of different factors in design. They may like 
wise be indicators of specifie aptitudes, for, as a group, musicians have 
been found to be more sensitive to the matter of harmony than the aver 
age run of individuals, while architects, as a group, have been found to 
be much more sensitive to the matter of proportion \ 

When it is more generally recognized that art is as much a part ol 
life and of education as science, by so much will the lives of individuals 


be enriched, and curricula built to fit the needs of individual students 





rather than to serve the needs of formal education. 
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THE VOCABULARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


A. 8. Barr and C. W. Grirrorp 
University of Wisconsin 

[HE chief and immediate problem in this study is to get a better 
rstanding of the nature of the vocabulary used in senior high-school 

oks in American history. 
In order to get a sampling of the words used in history textbooks, 
ollowing textbooks were chosen for analysis: 
Beard, C. A. and M. R. History of the United States, New York: 
Maemillan Company, 1921. 
Fish, C. R. History of America, New York: American Book Com- 
y, 1925. 
Fite, E. D. History of the United States, Revised Edition. Henry 
t & Co., 1926. 
Foreman, S. E. Advanced Amemcan History, New York: Century 

Company, 1924. 
Guitteau, W. B. History of the United States, Boston: Houghton 


liffin Company, 1927. 


Muzzey, D.S. American History, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1925. 
fhompson, C. M. History of ‘the United States, Rev. Ed., Chicago: 


J. Sandborn and Company, 1922. 


West, W. M. History of the ‘American People, Rev. Ed., Boston: 
and Bacon, 1926. 
It was thought on the basis of the data at hand that these textbooks 
airly representative of the larger list of school texts from which 
were selected. 


[he mechanical procedure followed in determining the frequency 


occurrence of the words in the eight textbooks! was as follows: 


1. The first 3,000 most frequently oceurring words in the Thorndike 

rdbook, were excluded from the study. 

2. The remaining words in each of the eight texts were underlined 
a red pencil. 

3. The underlined words were copied onto 1” x 3” strips. 

{. The strips for each book were assembled and alphabetized. 

5. After the slips had been arranged alphabetically, including all 


‘For a complete statement of the problem, procedure, and finding of this in- 


tigation see C. W. Gifford, The Doctor’s Dissertation, Department of Education, 


ersity of Wisconsin, 1928. 
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the tabulated words for one book, each word was written on a 4” x 6” 
eard. On this card was recorded ihe frequency of occurrence of each 
word in each of the eight books. 

6. The words from these 4° x 6" cards were then copied onto 81,” x 
11” sheets in order to simplify working with them as data. About 50 
words appeared on each page. 

As stated above, certain words were purposely omitted from the 
analysis. The several reasons for this elimination and the defense of 
these reasons would involve too much detail for this abstract. We shall, 
therefore, include here only a brief statement of the criterion that was 
used to eliminate unimportant details. 


CRITERION USED TO SELECT THE WORDS 

1. The first 3,000 words of the Thorndike Wordbook list were ex 
cluded. 

2. The names of people and places (geographical and political) were 
excluded. 

3. The names of peoples (races, tribes, nationalities, but not creeds 
were excluded. 

4. Words of a foreign language which were explained in the immedi 
ate context were excluded. 

5. Words indicating directions such as northeast, ete., were excluded 

6. All connecting adverbs such as whatever, whatsoever, whereas 
whereby, thereupon, thereby, notwithstanding, nevertheless, inasmuch, 
ete. were excluded. 

7. All hyphenated words where both parts were found in the first 
3.000 of the Thorndike Wordbook were excluded. 

8. All chapter summaries, questions for discussion, ete., at the end 
of each ehapter were excluded as were introductions, prefaces, and 
appendixes 

9. The Declaration of Independence, United States Constitution 


Mayflower Compact, and all other full quotations of historical doeu- 


ments were excluded. 

10. Almost without exception, the rules for tabulation used by 
Doctor Thorndike in the compilation of his Wordbook were followed. 
The rules we used are as follows: 

boys, berries were counted in with boy, berry 

badly, sadly were counted in gith bad, sad 

longer, bravest were counted in with long, bra 
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plays, playing, played were counted in with play 
thrown, outgrown were counted in with throw 
xplorer was not counted in with explore 

temporary and temporarily were counted separately 
go and went were counted separately 


RESULTS 

In comparing the various textbooks, it is interesting to note the 
number of words used by each of the eight authors which oecur in each 
isand of the Thorndike Word list. These data are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF TABULATED WORDS PER TEXT WHICH OccUR IN EACH THOUSAND OF 
THE THORNDIKE Worp LIST 


Fish Thompson Guitteau Foreman Beard , Muzzey West 
226 304 3% 316 56 305 
232 25 332 392 353 353 
122 sf 206 21; 213 239 
152 206 269 28% 295 327 
102 g 157 7 175 185 
106 26 183 77 209 213 
102 6 161 55 165 176 
Below 10,000 1042 216 1612 736 1726 753 7 1798 
Above 10,000 587 923 1275 1389 1608 


rormww 
a 


IDe 
vVigace@ 


®t 


Words Tabulated 1629 2139 8 82887 3076 3115 3149 315: 3406 


[hese data must be interpreted in the light of the fact that the Thorn- 

like Wordbook is based upon words selected for their frequency and 
tribution in general reading material. There were 356 different words 
Muzzey, for example, in the fourth thousand of the Thorndike word 

st; 392 words in Foreman in the fifth thousand, ete. These data are 
ented in Table II in percentage form. 


TABLE II 
OF TABULATED WORDS PER TEXTBOOK WHICH FALL IN EACH THOUSAND OF 
THE THORNDIKE WorpD LIST 


Fish Thompson Guitteau Foreman Beard Fite Muzzey West 
13.87 11.64 10.53 10.96 10.14 10.42 11.29 8.95 
14.24 11.73 11.49 12.74 11.33 12.13 11.99 10.36 

49 7.25 7.14 6.92 6.84 6.83 6.66 7.02 
9.33 : é 9.32 9.36 9.47 9.59 9.07 9.60 
5.26 5.28 5.44 5.66 ».62 5.24 5.55 5.43 
5.51 ‘ ¢ 6.34 5.75 6.84 5 68 6.60 6.25 
26 5.42 5.58 5.04 5.30 5.7 5.43 5.17 


EN 


~ 
) 
) 


l 
w 10,000 63.96 56.84 55.84 56.43 55.54 55.67 56.59 52.7 
ve 10,000 36.03 43.15 44.16 43.56 44.59 3 43.40 47.21 


If the words in the fourth and fifth thousands for the several texts 
e compared, Fish uses the largest percent (28.11 percent) of these 
re common words. The remaining textbooks use about the same per- 
eent (22 percent or 23 percent) of words with the exception of West 
who sathe fewest (19%1 percent) of the most common words. The 
Sa tion also holds true when the textbooks are compared for 
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words in the 10,000-or above word group. Fish has the fewest and West 
the largest number while the remaining texts fall somewhere in bh 
tween. The authors are not certain as to the significance of these facts 
If data were available to indicate that these same words were too diffi 
eult for the grades in which these books are used, then one might cor 
elude that Fish’s textbook is better suited to these grades than West's 
which represents the other extreme. If the purpose of the writers 
textbooks, however, is to present a richness and newness in word ¢ 

pts, it is possible that West is superior to Fish in this respect. I") 
data merely say that Fish uses more of the words which occur 
frequently in ordinary reading. 

If we consider all the books as one average book, we can indicate the 
percent of different words in the average senior high-school textbook 
American history that are loeated in each thousand of the Thorndik 
Word list. This is shown in Table ITI. 


"1 BLE III 
NT OF DIFFERENT TABULATED WORD 
ERAGE TEXTBOOK FOR EacH THOUSAND 
OF THE THORNDIKE WORDBOOK 


Thousand erce? Numbe 
803 
334 
197 
266 
156 
175 
154 

1,583 
1,236 
2,819 


A study of this table will reveal the fact that there is a differen 


of only 12.34 percent between the number of words above 10,000 (the 


infrequently used words) and the number of words between the fourt! 
and tenth thousands of the Thorndike word list. It is hard to read ar 
TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF TEXTBOOKS ON THE BASIS OF Net TOTAL RUNNING WORDS 


Ratio of total running words to t 
ber of different (tabulated) 
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fieance into these data. No one seems to know just how a textbook 
| distribute its vocabulary or how its vocabulary should be chosen. 
order to get some indication of the total number of words used by 
uthor per each different tabulated word, the total number of 
; in each textbook was counted. The ratios resulting from dividing 
al number of running words in each text, by the total number of 
ent tabulated words in each text, are given in Table IV. 
here is considerable variation in the number of words used by each 
rr to support the more common concepts of history, For example, 
uses 115 while Fish uses 261 words to each different tabulated 
1 occurring in the list of 10,000 and above. Thus, Muzzey uses the 
st words to support his less frequently used words. Fish uses the 
st number of words. The position of West’s and Thompson’s text- 
shifts two ranks in the 4,000 to 10,000 column and also in the 
10,000 column. This indicates a gain over the other texts in the use 
yporting words behind each of the less frequently occurring words. 
ese data show considerable variation in the purposes of the authors 
preparation of these books. Beard summarizes this situation in 
face to his text as follows: ‘‘ Three separate texts are used for 
ean history teaching throughout the public schools, i. e., the primary 
seventh- and eighth-grade book, and the senior high-school 


| 
r 
ne 


All seem to follow the beaten path and give fuller accounts of 
ne events and characters. To put it bluntly, we do not assume 


children obtain permanent possessions from their study of history. 


study of history cannot be made truly progressive like the study 


ithematies, science, ete., then the historians assume a grave respon- 
in adding their subject to the already overloaded curriculum 
ve written a topical, not a narrative history. We have tried to 
rth the important aspects, problems, and movements of each period, 
ring in the narrative rather by illustration We have delib- 
ly aimed at standards of maturity. The study of a mere narrative 
mainly for the use of the memory. We have aimed to stimulate 
ts of analysis, comparison, association, reflection, and generalization.’’ 
addition to these thoughts from Beard, we might add that we consider 
nings as the units of history knowledge. These meanings may be 
ibolized by words, phrases, or other groups of words. Nevertheless, 
the meanings that must be recognized and then taught to the point 


arification in the minds of students. 
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While the immediate aim in this study was to establish by one ob 
jective criterion a list of concept symbols in American history, the ulti 
mate aim was to plan a teaching program to teach the meanings or con 
cepts for which these words are the symbols. There is a growing readi- 
ness among psychologists to admit the importance of meanings. The 
recent break between the philosophers, older logicians, metaphysicians 
and the modern psychologists, together with the introduction of such 
modern ideas as are being put forth in Behaviorism and measurement? 
has led to a new interpretation of the concept ‘‘meaning.’’ Many terms 
used in discussion such as faith, believe, beautiful, freedom, fact, justice 
ete., constantly occur with no distinct thought as to their meaning, the 
speaker being guided merely by his linguistic habits and simple faith 
in the widespread possession of these habits. We ought to regard con 
munication as a difficult matter, and careful thinking as a comparative 
rare event. John Locke states that ‘‘Men take the words they find 
use amongst their neighbors and use them confidently without much 
troubling their heads about a certain fixed meaning.’ Ogden ar 
Richards seem to feel the presence of a distinct problem in this matt 
of teaching a meaning, and discuss it at length. 

One of the modern attempts to deal with the problem of meanings 
is that of Professor Edmund Husserl. He states that ‘‘ There has beer 
made possible and is now on foot a new @ priori science extracted pure 
from phenomenological intuition Between the meaning and the 
what-is-meant, or what is expressed, there exists an essential relation 


because the meaning is the expression of the meant-object through its 

*For further readings see Hull, C. L. ‘‘Quantitative Aspects of the Evolution 
f Concepts,’’ I niversityv of Wisconsin, Ph D. Thesis, 1918. Also, The Psycholoavce 
Monographs, XXVIII, No. 1, 1920, (Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological Review 
‘or AT 5 } 

Gengerelli, J. A. ‘‘ Mutual Interference in the Evolution of Concepts,’’ Amer 
can Journal of Psychology, October. 1927. 

Joachi H. H., Russell, Bertrand, and others discuss ‘‘The Meaning of 
ing’’ in Mind, Volume 45, 1920. Ogden and Richards have an inspiring book The 
Meaning of Meaning published by Harcourt Brace & Company, 1923. The little book 
by Woodbridge, F. J. E. The Realm of Mind is an excellent philosophical treatment 
of the subject of meaning. It is published by the Columbia University Press, 1926 
The Proceedinas of the Siath International Congress of Philosophy, edited by E. 5 
Brightmar and published by Longmans Green & Co. gives a good survey of recent 


liscussions on tl subject of meanina. Recent vearbooks such as the Americ 


New International, ete., indicate a strong tendency in this field of epistemology 


*Ogden and Richards. The Meaning of Meaning. New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Company, 1923. 


* Tbid. 
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wn content. We must, therefore, distinguish these three, the word, the 
ning, and the object’’ 
[he phenomenological clarification of meanings proceeds in a three- 
sequence. The meaning is illuminated by examples, then sharp- 


re 


1 by counter-examples, and finally analyzed conceptually rhis 
nomenological purification separates everything out of the meaning 
it contains as strange, adulterating constituents, e.g., (1) all sensa- 
experiences, (2) all affective reactions, and (3) all other (similar 
noetic meaning contents. 
When the average teacher is asked to explain his procedure for teach- 
the meaning of the words ‘institution or nationalism’ the result is 
erely a confused state of mind. When books on methods are examined 
suggestions on procedure, we find only brief and inadequate state- 
ents. It seems important that some direct, positive, and conscious 
system of enriching and clarifying one’s concepts be put into operation. 
It is hoped that the lists of words suggested by this investigation may 
erve aS an entering wedge in the production of such a system. 

Many uses might be suggested for this list of words. In general the 
st may be used in ways similar to those recommended by Pressey® and 
[horndike® in their studies. The following uses may, however, be here 
sted : 

1. The list furnishes the teacher with a statement of the frequency 

which students will meet different words in their texts. 

2. The words may be used to build tests of comprehension and word 
eanings. 

3. The list may be put into the hands of students as minimum essen- 
ils for an adequate knowledge of the subject of American history. 
4. The list may serve the teacher in a similar fashion in planning 
urse of study. 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
We have presented below a list of the 1,900 most frequently used 
in senior high-school textbooks in American history. 
2. About 7631 different words occur in these texts, not including the 
000 and more that we eliminated by our criterion. 
3. The first 1,900 words included all of the words found in 75 per- 


nt of the books. 


* Pressey, Luella C. Educational Rescarch Bulletin, Ohio State University, April 

1924. 

*Thorndike, E. L. The Teacher’s Wordbook. New York City: Columbia Uni 
versity Press, Columbia University, 1926. 
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4. The first 50 words represent a drop in frequency of occurrence 


from 1148 to 213 


1] 


in all the eight books. 


6 Forty four percent f the tabulated words did not occur in th 


Thorndike list 


7. There is considerable variation in the net number of words, a 


in the rati t at ated words to net total words in the several text 


| ] 
MOUnKS 


8. The study represents one attempt to derive a list of the more con 


mon concepts represented in American history. 


Following is a list of the 1,900 words ranking highest in frequen 


this investigation. For lack of space, we have not included the fri 


} 


5. Thirty-four percent of all the tabulated words occurred only one¢ 


quency of occurrence of these words. The words are, however, placed 


in rank order according to a eredit number obtained by multiplying t! 


total frequency of occurrence in the eight texts by the number of text 


in which the word oceurs. All of the 1,900 words occur in at least s 


of the eight texts The first 118 words oceur in all the texts. 


l. slavery 31. opposition 51. declaration 
2. republican 2. revenue 2. financial 
political 33. presidential 13. nominate 
4. tariff 34. decision } planter 
5. colonial 35. nomination 5. resource 
legislature 36. improvement . constitutional 
convention 3 institution 17. prosperity 
federal 38. economic 58. annexation 
administration 39. ally 9. finance 
colonist resolution suffrage 
democrat 41. trar sportatior l. permanent 
revolution 42. chapter 72. alliance 
charter 3. surrender 73. taxation 
lependence 44. treasury protest 
legislation 75. proprietor 
plantation 76. electoral 
senator é enterprise 
proclamation confederation 
reform 9. sentiment 
expedition . panic 
y development . reeonstructior 
upreme 52. executive 2. whig 
ynfederate 53. blockade 3. radical 
federalist 54. international . greenback 
democracy 55. currency . eivilization 


organize uritan . ineome 


T 
r 

parliament 57. platform 7. secession 
i 


polities nternal petition 
industrial continental inhabitant 


doctrine neutral . monopoly 


¥ 


. 
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export 
anti-slavery 
ballot 
emancipation 
pioneer 
progressive 
navigation 
ratification 
prohibit 
expansion 
revolutionary 
veto 
leadership 
interstate 
competition 
submarine 
extension 
“onstruction 
territorial 
naval 
presidency 
patriotic 
decade 
attitude 
con ference 
fugitive 
hostility 
agricultural 
advocate 
rebellion 
negotiation 
sovereignty 
production 
utrality 
restriction 
ordinance 
abolition 
domain 
repeal 


agitation 


abolish 
denounce 
seaboard 


pri tective 
resistance 
catholic 
controversy 
establishment 
opponent 
colonization 
militia 
iplomacy 
ratify 
impose 
warfare 
conservative 
exploration 
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148. 
149. 


150. 


i 


179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 


186. 


187 


188. 


1R9 


190 


191. 
1992 
193 


194. 


195 


196. 


197. 


198 


199. 
200. 


201 


90° 


2n2 
203 


204 


> Oe 


is 
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emigrant 
management 
inauguration 
legislative 
proposal 
secede 

alien 
experiment 
unconstitutional 
prohibition 
responsibility 
diplomatic 
protestant 
basis 
inevitable 
communication 
effective 
invasion 
document 
theory 

legal 
enthusiasm 
obligation 
nullification 
federation 
vigorous 
ownership 
fundamental 
embargo 
exclude 
reject 
representation 
belligerent 
commonwealth 
crisis 
importation 
sectional 
volunteer 
brilliant 
coinage 
hostile 

revolt 
surplus 
aristocracy 
consideration 
estimate 
sovereign 
employee 
regulation 
authorize 
faction 
reduction 
commissioner 
dominion 
sectional 
evuinage 


judicial 
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205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 


01? 


214. 
215. 

216. 
217. 

218. 

219. 

220. 
221. 
ooo 


9°90 


223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
007 


mete 
228. 
229, 
230. 
231. 
92090 


au. 


0909 
avo, 


9° 


235. 
236. 


0207 
rf, 


239, 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 


ocr 


wl. 
258. 
259. 
260, 


261. 


session 
formal 
conflict 
elector 
settler 
jurisdiction 
concession 
contribution 
sapitalist 
restrict 
steamboat 
unanimous 
enforcement 
association 
appropriation 
essential 
armistice 
persecution 
marine 
project 
overwhelm 
prominent 
telegraph 
traffic 
virtual 
characterize 
employment 
franchise 
inaugurate 
munition 
negotiate 
politician 
appointment 
restoration 
recognition 
deprive 
loyalist 
congressional 
enact 
redemption 
cargo 
assert 
initiative 
respective 
outbreak 
reélection 
sanction 
approval 
supremacy 
cede 
mutual 
sedition 
statehood 
characteristic 
contribute 
explore 
insurrection 





979 


mee 


mt) 


281. 


282 


> 


283. 


284. 


, gx 
280 


286. 
287. 


288. 


ORQ 


hi 

290. 
99] 
» ”» 
eva. 
9923 
994 


oO5 
med. 


206 


297. 


998 


"090 


300 


301. 


302 
an? 
304 


305 


306. 


307 


208 


S09 


310 


311. 


312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 


218 
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Quaker 319 


tyranny S20. 


census 321. 


literature 
tradition 
commodity 
tradition 

era 
investigation 
massacre 
proprietary 
recommendation 
specie 

welfare 
toleration 
referendum 
veteran 
distribution 
migration 
administer 
ardent 

decree 

levy 

mission 
missionary 
seaport 
survey 
ambassa¢ 
dominate 
revision 
interference 
pro-slavery 
profitable 
writ 
discontent 


lor 


reverse 
achievement 
monarchy 
coéperati ym 
orator 
extensive 
career 
disregard 
explorer 
historian 
illegal 
magistrate 
menace 
reservation 
critical 
grievance 
socialist 
endorse (In) 
champion 
reformer 
community 
indemnity 
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exception 
amend 
cultivation 
insurgent 
transaction 
challenge 
offensive 
restraint 
pamphlet 
void 
speculation 
conversation 
conviction 
enactment 
intervention 
spindle 
ideal 
invade 
destiny 
discrimination 
geographical 
imperial 
whisky 
execution 
primary 
inaugural 
eruiser 
township 
acquisition 
homestead 
sustain 
temporarily 
tribunal 
precede 
execute 
circulation 
servitude 
statute 
regiment 
warship 
adequate 
facility 
fishery 
freemen 
mob 
nationality 
security 
redeem 
arbitrary 
civilize 
mainland 
overthrow 
violation 
admiral 
deliberate 
repudiate 
riot 


[Vol 4th 


substantial 
supervision 
suspend 
patriotic 
patriotism 
ultimate 
annex 
delegation 
devotion 
disposition 
exhaust 
resist 
tenure 
partisan 
certificate 
compact 
judiciary 
significant 
output 
treason 
garrison 
device 
distinction 
rivalry 
smuggle 
justify 
incident 
consolidation 
qualification 
anti-trust 
available 
criminal 
fraud 
hardship 
genius 
obstacle 
reaper 
tendency 
profound 
criticism 
intellectual 
frigate 
interfere 
objection 
insurance 
tonnage 
education 
existence 
dissatisfy 
intervene 
proviso 
scientific 
shipbuilding 
economy 
exclusive 
reparation 
compensate 





commander 
nationalism 
contraband 
liscussion 
ignore 
limitation 
provincial 
seamen 
reélect 
assistant 
onsequent 
populist 
dignity 
suppress 
ammunition 
confront 
content 
lescendant 
inflict 

ent stitute 
equipment 
peninsula 
agent 
appropriate 
despatch 
induce 
assumption 
f remost 
exposition 
exploit 
timber 
ancestor 
burgess 
ession 
constitute 
covenant 
efficient 
implement 
investigate 
mileage 
pension 
rally 
safeguard 
aggression 
creditor 
aspect 
impeachment 
liquor 
situation 
armament 
clamor 
demonstration 
enumerate 
impress 
interpretation 


non-intercourse 


predecessor 
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190 
191. 
92, 
493. 
194, 
£95. 
196. 
197, 
498, 
£99. 
500 
501. 
502. 
503. 
504. 
505. 
506. 
507. 
508. 


509. 


OF 


publication 
recruit 
refusal 
intercourse 
popularity 
pilgrim 
profession 
prosecut 10n 


congressma 
impressmen 


privateer 
artisan 
corruption 
dissolution 
determinati 
immigration 
investment 
intolerance 
staple 
function 
patronage 
resent 
reciprocity 
assurance 
precept 
contention 
foodstuffs 
nationalism 
huguenot 
starvation 
excitement 
outcome 
manifest 
evacuate 
embody 
imply 
institute 
reputation 
bankrupt 
comparative 
consolidate 
enthusiastic 
fertile 

poll 
perpetual 
provisional 
anthracite 
apparent 
molasses 
countrymen 
injunction 
monarch 
disastrous 
criticise 
imprison 
indispensable 
merchantmen 


547. 


548, 


sO 
os 


ao 
7a, 


— 


' 
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professional 
successor 
squadron 
manhood 
tremendous 
mint 
denomination 
indignation 
speculator 
conspiracy 
consumption 
confiscation 
culture 
encouragement 
elaborate 
participation 
obnoxious 
citizenship 
municipal 
compensation 
congregation 
conciliation 
concentrate 
agency 
dominant 
dissent 
depression 
defiance 
freedom 
subsequent 
slaughter 
significance 
scheme 
voluntary 
aggregate 
eonvict 
dictate 
exciusion 
partnership 
maintenance 
tract 
technical 
cooperate 
confirm 
destined 
guarantee 
fortify 
ratio 
pursuit 
locomotive 
penetrate 
submission 
stronghold 
oppression 
redress 
vital 
reckless 
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ministry 
outnumber 
integrity 
interpret 
loom 
discipline 
distrust 
approximate 
dissension 
imprisonment 
resentment 
textile 
conspicuous 
caucus 
censure 
disunion 
disaster 
despotic 
dependents 
ex-president 
excessive 
foster 
overland 
subordinate 
seizure 
nominal 
turnpike 
plunder 
intelligent 
mortgage 
warrant 
tolerate 
adjustment 
unpopular 
covet 
conclusion 
assassination 
humiliate 
inspire 
shrewd 
triumphant 
traitor 
adjourn 
orient 
uprising 
anarchy 
exportation 
eventual 
enable 
intensity 
unsatisfactory 
supplement 
collapse 
clergymen 
calamity 
barrier 
arrangement 
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661. 
662. 
663. 
664. 
665. 
666. 
667. 
668. 
669. 
670. 


apportion 
dependence 
demonstrate 
expectation 
efficiency 
hemisphere 
fund 

insult 
reorganize 
minority 
widespread 
unlimited 
cherish 
assistance 
assault 
colonize 
deputy 
fortification 
modification 
mineral 
avert 
contemporary 
excise 
hesitate 
incur 
succession 
convert 
ultimatum 
transform 
correspondence 
competitor 
despite 
participate 
separatist 
accession 
craft 
explicit 
endeavor 
hamper 
indignant 
isolate 
ruthless 
retirement 
responsible 
obedience 
reluctant 
tyrannical 
trader 
confer 
annul 
eloquent 
formation 
pirate 
outrage 
bloodshed 
evade 
energetic 
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maneuver 
unfavorable 
tory 
discredit 
status 
sympathize 
temporary 
distribute 
emergency 
humanity 
intimate 
percentage 
injustice 
isolation 
rum 
overseer 
effigy 
friction 
indenture 
signature 
employer 
naturalization 
urban 
consumer 
allege 
aggressive 
disorder 
emigrate 
raid 
puritanism 
jury 
reénforce 
cavalier 
budget 
boycott 
dividend 
equivalent 
personality 
penalty 
supersede 
resumption 
muster 

Mi ywrmon 
reconstruct 
reconciliation 
unwilling 
membership 
collective 
exempt 
endanger 
introduction 
philosopher 
reconcile 
pounds 
battleship 
expressly 
enlarge 
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eliminate 
incorporate 
undoubtedly 
governmental! 
complication 
launch 
magnitude 
renewal 
temperance 
unwise 
disarmament 
clergy 
attorney-general 
leisure 

null 
preliminary 
steamship 
victorious 
extravagance 
expulsion 
detail 
inter-colonial 
indefinite 
buffalo 
highway 
intimidation 
loyalty 
presbyterian 
repulse 
taxpayer 
tribute 
unfair 
unexpected 
utmost 
drastic 
dissatisfaction 
contrast 
besiege 
heroic 
irritation 
loan 
momentous 
prominence 
parish 
Pullman 
withdrawal 
gratitude 
imperialism 
unrest 
expand 
devastate 
deadlock 
commodore 
bribe 

bonus 
inspiration 
inheritance 


832. 
833. 
834. 
835. 
836. 
837. 
838. 
839. 
840. 
841. 
842. 
843. 
844. 
845. 
846. 
847. 
848. 
849. 
850. 
851. 
852. 
853. 
854. 
855. 
856. 
857. 
858. 
859. 
R60. 
861. 
862. 
863. 
R64. 
865. 
866. 
867. 
868. 
R69. 
870. 
871. 
872. 
873. 
874. 
875. 
876. 


Ode 
878, 
879. 
880. 
881. 
RR2. 
883. 
884. 
RR5. 
R26. 
887. 
888. 
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manifesto 
prolong 
nominee 
refrain 
revise 
retaliation 
fisherman 
financier 
emigration 
discriminate 
dignify 
consistent 
alienate 
ceremony 
installment 
prescribe 
reaction 
proposition 
propaganda 
strenuous 
unfriendly 
demoralize 
renounce 
impeach 
vague 
disappointment 
baptist 
artillery 
inspectior 
imperative 
navigable 
navigator 
asylum 
meager 
precise 
notable 
prophesy 
renominate 
frenzy 
encroachment 
corporate 
violate 
concentration 
depreciation 
deplorable 
defensive 
assail 
appreciate 
inland 
impression 
persistent 
patron 
regime 
tributary 
headquarters 
exile 

entitle 


889. 
890. 
891. 
892. 
893. 
894. 
895. 
896. 
897. 
898. 
899. 


900. 


901. 
902. 
903. 
904. 
905. 
906. 
907. 
908. 


909. 


910. 
911, 
912. 
913. 
914. 
915. 
916. 
917. 
918. 
919, 
920. 
921. 
922. 
923. 
924. 
925. 
926. 
927. 


928, 


929. 


930. 


931. 
932 

933. 
934. 
935. 
936. 
937. 
938. 


939. 


940. 
941. 
942. 
943. 
944, 
945. 
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endow 
aeroplane 
stubborn 
granger 
founder 
engagement 
disavow 
destructive 
desperate 
intention 
insane 
indirect 
involve 
memorable 
primitive 
socialism 
sanitary 
restrictive 
spokesman 
survive 
strategy 
abomination 
foothold 
external 
fabulous 
attribute 
impair 
ironclad 
promote 
oppressive 
prosecute 
remnant 
shatter 

sect 

contend 
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SAVING TIME IN SPELLING INSTRUCTION 
C. P. ARCHER 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
IN a crowded curriculum any evidence which makes possible the say 
ing of time in teaching is always weleome. Elimination of waste effort 
makes possible the teaching of many things which would otherwise hav 


to be excluded. A more intimate knowledge of exactly what takes pl: 


ac 
in a program of instruction is helpful in the elimination of waste ir 
teaching time. 

Evidence seems to point to the fact that learning to spell one word 
effects a very large number of other words. It may result in either im- 
provement or loss in ability to spell related words. 

There are only three sources of ability to spell words: 

1. A child may learn to spell the words directly 

2. He may inherit the ability. 

3. He may transfer the ability from some other phase of learning 

Teachers who have taught spelling know that children can spell words 
which they have never studied. Research also reveals the fact that mat 
words are spelled correctly in tests when the child never studied t! 
words before. It is evident, then, that not all of the words which a child 
is abie to spell are the result of direct instruction. No biologist wo 
admit the possibility of inheritance of such a specifie trait. Then th 
child must learn many words by transfer 

Possible sources of transfer may be the following: 

1. The child may transfer his observation of a word from reading o1 
other school subjects. 

2. He may transfer from contacts with words outside of school fror 
signs, advertisements, newspapers and the like. 

3. He may transfer from other words previously studied which pos 
sess in common with the transfer form syllables, groups of syllables, ot 
principles of construction. 

A knowledge of the extent and character of the incidental learning 
is necessary if waste effort is to be eliminated and time saved. If time is 
to be saved in learning, and difficulties avoided in the form of inhibitions 
we must have a knowledge of the character and extent of transfer. A! 
intelligent organization of the spelling course of study will demand e\ 
dence to show whether the words being taught today make it unnecessar} 


to teach certain other words tomorrow. We must know whether th: 


words being taught to-day will destroy the learning built up the day be 
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The ostrich may think he is hiding from his enemy merely by stick- 
r his head in the sand, and man may think he is solving the problems 
> spelling merely by dealing with individual words in isolation, but the 


e Say 
effort lividual acts as a unit. Each experience changes the existing body 
hav knowledge especially with reference to those functions which are 
pla lar 
ste iy In an attempt to throw some light on this whole problem of what 
ffeet the study of one word has upon another in all types of conditions 
word nd complexities, the writer planned and conducted a series of three ex- 
r im riments. An attempt will be made to state briefly the general plan 
experimental work, a few results, and certain general conclusions 
may be drawn from the same. The purpose of the series of ex- 
ments may be summarized as: 
|. To determine the effect of the study of a word upon selected de- 
ne rived forms and vice versa. 


vords 2. To determine the effect of words upon others which are not de- 


forms but similarly constructed 


mat 
1 ti 5. To determine the effect of the study of words upon others where 
child neiples of construction are directly opposed. 
v0 t. In ease of transfer, to determine the effect of the factors of in 
n tl gence, sex, nationality, maturity, spelling ability, and word difficulty 

m the same. 

\ series of words were selected on the following basis: 
ng ol 1. Social utility. 

2. Diffieulty. 

. Ability of the child to see the meaning. 

+. Types of words from which the same derived forms could be built 
pos ®. To base forms of words were added the most commonly used pre- 
8, Ol fixes and suffixes. 

6. Certain other words were added where the principle of construc- 
ning tion was directly opposed. 
me 1s [In experiment one, a fifth grade list of words like those shown in 
tions ble I was used. 

Al lhe seventh grade list was made up of the same type of words but 
Ll ightly more difficult. There were fifteen word-groups of four words in 
ssar’ each group. A word-group in this experiment consists of a base form 
r th 1 certain derived forms made by adding ‘‘s’’, ‘‘ed’’, and ‘‘ing’’. To 
y be these fifteen word-groups were added other derived forms made up by 
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ADE FIVE 
Ciass D 
reflecting 
guarding 
acquainting 
*amending 
exhibiting 
proceeding 
existing 
*installing 
considering 


corresponding 


recollecting 
*confirming 
assigning 
prompting 
registering 


were only tested 


Similar forms on which children 


responding consigned remind 


make up the study list for Class I 


dropping or adding a prefix. Thus a total list of sixty-four words was 
used in the fifth grade 

The general procedure was as follows: 

1. The plan involved preliminary, final, and delayed recall tests 
all sixty-four words with study on fifteen words only, to check transfer 
to other forms 

2. Each experiment required one school week and one day extra 
completion. 

3. End tests of the sixty-four words were given on Monday, Friday 
and on Frid 


ay three weeks later as preliminary tests, final tests, and de 
ll tests, respectively. 


+. A total of forty-minutes of study of fifteen words out of the six 
pre 
method of ‘‘testing all words before teaching.’ 


four was vided between Monday and Friday of the first week using 
the 

>. In all tests sentences were used to indicate meaning. 

6. Experimental groups consisting of approximately 500 children 
in each of the fifth and seventh grades were used. 

7. The experimental group in each grade was divided into fivé 
classes. Each class of approximately 100 children studied the same end 
tests, 


8. The 1000 children were taught by the forty-eight teachers in thirt) 
school systems in Iowa and Minnesota. 


9. Control groups consisting of thirty children per grade were given 


the end-tests only with no study on any form. 
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insite! 


hirt) 


vive! 
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10. In all end-tests the child was prevented from checking back on 
ous spellings of other forms of the same word by using separate 

s of paper. 

[he papers were scored by marking separately, errors in the base of 


h word, errors in the suffix, and errors in the junction point between 


fix and base. In the case of changed prefixes, errors were recorded 


tely for the prefix, the junction between the prefix and the base of 
word, as well as in the base form itself. The method of scoring is 
wn in Table LI. 
Reeords of the total number of errors in final and delayed recall tests 
re each subtracted from the preliminary test and difference recorded 
nprovement for each pupil. Average improvements on each separate 
were computed. 
In connection with the results the following questions will be an- 
d briefly : 
Does transfer improve the ability to spell words not studied? 
2. Does negative transfer operate to decrease efficiency or build up 
bitions against learning words? 
What is the unit of transfer? 
{!- What are some conditions associated with transfer? 
What conelusions may be drawn? 
ables II and III are distributions showing the improvement in 
ss A (fifth and seventh grades respectively) which studied base forms 
ige and probable errors are shown. The average improvement based 
mmediate recall of all such distributions are summarized in Tables 
ind V. 
TABLE II 
EXPERIMENT I, FirtH GRAD! 


istributions showing the improvement of Class A, base form studied Improvement 
ate recal! 
f wor Base form “S" form “Ed” form “Ing” form 
15 2 2 2 2 
14 2 1 3 2 
13 2 4 8 4 
12 5 4 8 2 
11 18 14 18 13 
10 11 10 10 11 
9 15 15 17 14 
8 13 13 9 14 
7 v 10 11 a 
5 8 R 9 9 
5 5 4 5 4 
4 7 7 7 5 
8 4 4 8 6 
2 4 4 8 4a 
l 1 1 8 2 
101 101 101 1 
R128 R.158 Rg ORG - 190 
7 6 214 ~14 


3.092 3.082 3.203 2.193 
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TABLE III 
EXPERIMENT I, SEVENTH GRADE 


e improvement of Class A base f 


Base form 


2A BoVrnr we 


at et et et 
2» ~ GO 0D 


ams 


8.080 


TABLE IV 
Gi 
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These data indicate that transfer occurred almost perfectly from the 
se form to the other derived form of the word group. It will be no- 
| that the average improvement for the study forms and the transfer 


ms are about equal. There being no significant difference between 


them. The significant difference in improvement of all experimental 


groups over the control groups indicate that improvement must have 
n due to transfer from the study function. The average improvement 
sed on delayed recall is shown for one grade in Table VI which is 
typical of the data in the other grade. 
In experiment two, types of words were used where the final silent 
drops when ‘‘ing’’ is added. As far as errors in the base of the 
word was concerned the same kind of positive transfer occurred as in 


lata previously shown. Here, however, an additional derived form 
s added. In the ease of words where the sound of the word was 
ged by the addition of a suffix, as in ‘‘decide’’ and ‘‘decision,’’ little 
nsfer occurred between the changed form and the others of the group. 
In 


nt when adding the suffixes ‘‘ed’’ and ‘‘ing.’’ Certain other words 


experiment three, words were selected which double the final con- 


thrown in as checks. As far as errors in the base of the word are 


‘erned the same kind of positive transfer occurred as in the other 


two experiments. 


WW 





ry 


lo the question, ‘‘Did the study of one word decrease the efficiency 
‘ spelling other words?’’ we must answer in the affirmative in certain 
ses. The writer marked separately the errors made in the use of final 

nt ‘‘e’’. When children studied the base form, such as ‘“‘decide,’’ 

mproved in the tendency to drop the ‘‘e’’ on the form studied, but 

ng learned the words with the ‘‘e’’ attached, the tendency was 

iter to retain it when adding the ‘‘ing’’ than before study. This is 

wn by the fact that there was a negative improvement in the total 
umber of errors for the class as a whole. 

When the children studied the ‘‘ing’’ forms, such as ‘‘deciding’’ 
th no ‘‘e’’ attached the tendency was to leave off the ‘‘e’’ on the base 
and on the ‘‘s’’ form as shown by the fact that there were more 
ors in the use of final silent ‘‘e’’ in the two transfer forms than be- 
re study. 

The writer also has evidence to show that when the child studied 
rds like ‘‘indieating’’ in which the final silent ‘‘e’’ is dropped, more 


+ 


"$s are made in the use of final ‘‘e’’ in words like ‘‘eanoeing’’ than 
fore study. 
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When a child studies words like ‘*prefer,’’ it interferes with his abi 
itv to spell ‘‘preferring’’ as more children make errors in doubling t} 


s after study on a base form than before study. Als 


final consonan 


1 
+} 


a child st d es words like ** preft rs’’ he is likely to have difficult) W 
s shown by the fact that there was nega 


doubling the final consonant 


tive improvement in the ‘‘ed’’ and “ine” forms when only errors i 


doubling the final consonant were considered. Furthermore, when th 


ehild stu lie S wi rds like *" exe lled’’ he is likely to ST l] ‘“axcel’’ with ty 


’s as shown by the fact that a negative improvement resulted from 


‘heck of errors in doubling the final consonant only 
If a child studies words like ‘‘eompelling’’ the te nde ney to dou} 
the final consonant is generalized and so the child is likely to sp 


i) 


ecompel’’ with two ‘‘1’s. 


The writer also has evidence to show that if we teach the child 


series of words in which the final consonant is doubled when the suffixes 
‘ed’’ or ‘‘ing’’ are added, the child will transfer that generalized p1 


’ 


cedure over to words like ‘‘ benefited’’ and ‘‘eounseled.’’ 


The pre ceed ng ¢ vide nce leads us To see that transter does take p] 


from one word to another sometimes resulting in an increase of the al 

itv to spell the transfer form and sometimes to interfere with the « 

rect spelling of the unstudied form. Another question of vital 
low fine are the units of transfer?’’ The seri 


portance would be, ‘‘] 


’ 


cperim nts viela some evidences on this pe int 


TABLE VII 


Unit oF TRANSFER—FirtTH Grape (CLA sy 

ST FORM TRANSFER FORMS 
N ! sp 7 Improvement N missp ng Impro* 
f 41 rned 37 24 
17 16 remend 14 13 
" ” , 3 induce 20 24 
ee - 19 aan 20 17 
prefe 1 referring 26 a, 
t 4 2 bmit 18 17 

bs } 


Table VII shows the improvement in study forms together with t! 
improvement in 


transfer forms. This table means that 56 children mis 


a preliminary test, of which number 4! 


spelled it cor etly after study Of these 56 children, 37 misspelled *" G0! 
signed’’ in a preliminary test. Without any study on the word ‘‘ 
signed’’ but after studying the word ‘‘assign,’’ 24 of the 37 spelled 
word correctly It is evident from these data that the unit of trans! 


may be as small as a single syllable. 





—_ 


n I 





e data below shows that for most of 


nent in certain forms selected at random 
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the factors which might be checked as associated with trans- 


ng 
sex, grade, word difficulty, nationality, intelligence. As shown 


following data there was no significant difference between the 


ability ot boy S i nd girls. 


TABLE VIII 


Sexes IN AMOUNT OF T! 7th G 
BASE FORM Ina’ ForM 

Be Girls B 5 ( s 

A.M 9.199 4 8.898 111 

Pf} 292 26 254 245 

Differ 257 ] 

P.E. of 890 3 

I x f sig ar 643 i 


f the transfer forms there was 
fference in the transfer ability of the fifth and seventh grade, 
It appr ired that the seventh grade was more like ly to master a 


] . } ] +++ . 
number of words in study than the fifth grade 


TABLE IX 


RISO ( 5 I AND 7TH {fRADES ON IMI \ 
the t r the t i ng 
BASE RM IN FORM 
7 Sth 7th 
" , &( 8 99 ) 
1 l 19 l 
1M 
iff he 34 7€ 
f fF; , 4 
I s f 1 l 6a 


; 


difficulty of the word does not appear to be a factor in transfer 


it is a factor in learning. A word onee mastered will transfer 


less of difficulty, other things being equal 


ligenee as here te sted did not appear to be a factor as shown by 
rrelations given in Table X 

reasons given in the next paragraph the writer selected children 
sspelled ten or more words Their intelligence quotients obtained 
ggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta I was correlated with im 


Improvement in thx 
] 


form for each class was eliminated and only improvement in trans 


ns was used. In Table X all of the transfer improvement in 
ment I was used. Table X may be explained as follows: All of 
dren in all classes who spelled enough words to get an adequate 


e of transfer were used. The children’s transfers from such forms 
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as ‘‘reflects’’, 


the several 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH [ Vol. 20, No 


4 


‘reflected’’, and ‘‘reflecting’’ which had been studied by 


classes to such base forms as ‘‘reflect’’ were recorded 


as 


amounts of improvement and when correlated with intelligence quotients 


was .057 plus or minus .044. 


ferred to the ‘‘ing’’ 


RE! 
Transfer 


form 

base 
Ing” 

base 


“T, 


Ing 


ATION OF INTELI 


Grade 


IGENCE TO TRANSFER-WorpD DIFFICTI 


Likewise, all other forms studied but trans 


form were correlated with intelligence. 


TABLE X 


Try HeLp CONSTANT 


r P.E. of r 
057 044 
O71 069 
112 103 
105 106 


The writer selected all cases which misspelled ten to fifteen study 
words as it seemed evident that the number of words misspelled in the 
beginning would affect the opportunity for improvement in study and 
consequent possibility for transfer. 


Still the correlations are low. 
should be careful to point out however, that the assorted cases may b 


()ne 


those possessing bad habits or other factors which tend to break down the 
correlation. Under other circumstances with other material where ther 
for 
intelligence levels, intelligence may prove to be a very important factor 
in transfer. 


are better opportunities to check varying degrees of transfer 


The Seandinavians showed superior transfer ability to either 


British or German subjects by as high as four or five times the probable 
errors of the differences of the average of the nationality groups. 

As a result of these data one may draw the following conclusions 

1. Positive transfer occurred in about equal amounts between basi 


‘*s.’? **ed’’ and ‘‘ing’’ forms. 
2. Positive transfer was not as great between ‘‘tion’’ and other 


forms. 
3. Negative transfer occurred from base to ‘‘ing’’ form in the cas 


of final silent ‘‘e,’’ also the reverse. 


4. Negative transfer occurred from base and ‘‘s’’ forms to ‘‘ed’’ and 
‘‘ing’’ forms in the doubling of final consonant. (Also to different forms 


such as ‘‘ecanoeing,’’ etc.) 


5. Transfer occurred to words with prefixes added and also to words 
with prefixes removed. 

6. A unit of transfer is as small as one syllable in the eases checked 
here. 








fc rms 
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Transfer occurred with both difficult and easy words. 
8. There is no difference in the transfer ability of boys and girls. 
9. There is no difference between the 5th and 7th grades in ability 
ransfer. 
10. Intelligence as here tested is not a factor in transfer of this kind. 
11. The Seandinavians show superior transfer ability to the British 
in most cases to German subjects. 
12. Transfer occurred in proportion to similarity of material 
Children generalized in the use of final silent ‘‘e’’ and doubling 
final consonant. 
14. This generalization transferred to inerease efficiency in some 
ind decrease it in others. 
15. As it is evident that children will do their own generalizing any- 
seems wise to try to guide it correctly. 
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RESEARCH NEEDED TO ADJUST HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 
TO EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


BSS SSS SSSS SS SS SS SSSSSSSS 


For many years we have been talking about individual differences 
and the need of adjusting the school to the child. At first we attempted 
to do this by means of such administrative devices as semi-annual 
promotions, Batavia plan, Cambridge plan, Pueblo plan, ete. Essen- 
tially, these considered time and teaching the only adjustment needed 
to enable all children to master the same content with advantage. 

Later, homogeneous grouping of pupils appeared as another means 
of adjusting to individual differences, with all the arguments of equal. 
ized competition, success vs. failure, ete., emphatically proclaimed 
Again, however, change of content was usually insignificant and the 
adjustment was often more in form than in actuality. Minimum essen 
tials, enriched curricula, individual instruction, contract plan, hav 
likewise been terms to conjure with, though whether or not these have 
been conceived in terms of individual differences of actual childre: 
has often been a matter of uncertainty. 

More recently we have been talking about setting up our curricular 

gs to meet the needs of pupils, thereby solving, in part at least 
he question of individual differences. This has been particularly tru 
n the secondary school field. For one who critically faces this pro 
the question must needs arise,—what constitutes a need? How 
needs of individuals to be ascertained? How are thes¢ 

distinguished from the general school aims and set off 
Shall the high sehool be a fitting school for the broader life 


izenship, a pre paratory school for eoll re and the professions 


school 
Manifestly, such a multiplicity of aims is impossible in the great 
majority of schools since the number of pupils is small and the faculty 
of teachers would need to be very large in proportion. Even where suct 
diverse curricula can be offered, there still remains the problem of guid 
ance of each pupil in the selection of work according to his individua 
needs, interests, aptitudes, and social values. These are all factors whi 


ery variable and of which our knowledge is very inadequate. 
: ] 
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[here is a crying need for research on this problem. Curricula are 
¢ built and modified on the basis of opinion of need with little or no 
) 


to support. Who is attacking this problem and how? 


BE. J. A. 


PLANNING A YEAR’S GROWTH 
Everyone is planning—principals and superintendents for better or- 
zation, better buildings, better teachers, and better teaching; super- 
ors for better courses of study, better methods of teaching, and for 
dual adjustment and progress; teachers for better relations with 
pupils, for more skill in teaching, and for higher standards of 
ment. Everyone is planning for something new and better. 
\n interesting feature about all of these plans is that they are all for 
school. This is wonderfully fine, but the ultimate well-being of the 
systems demands that teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
dents plan also for themselves. The question then naturally arises 
What, then, will this year’s work bring to you in increased growth? 
In the first place, not much growth is going to result if the matter is 
to chance experiences and odd time. Some people just take things as 
ey come, drift along, work hard, and learn little. To get growth there 
ust be vigorous mental activitiy to some well-recognized goal. 


The steps in planning a program are diagnosis, instruction, and 


surement. There will be reading, reflection, and experimental ma- 
uation. Of course we all plan to do some reading. But reading is 
t necessarily study. Very few people really study. Reading passively 
lulged in will not serve the purpose here in mind. Make a vigorous 
upon some worthwhile problem; aim to understand it. Read, 
lect, and experiment. There is nothing so effective in bringing growth 


s controlled experimentation itself. 


I am here concerned with the acquiring of a better understanding of 
teaching, supervising, or administering to be done There is the 

blem of selecting fields of work as well as selecting methods of work 
we say just a word also about fields of work 


} 


Most people waste time more or less on trivial things and blind alleys 
iny, when it comes to school matters, have no fundamental notion of the 
ee and purpose of the school system in the larger social organization, 

consequently, often mistake the inconsequential for the important. 
ithor has attempted to draw a picture of the plac and purpose of 


ols in this larger social organization, with some statement of the rela 
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tions of its parts, for his own guidance. You will probably not be inter- 
ested in my chart but you may be interested in drawing one of your own 
In any case, you will want to select something which appears to you quite 


fundamental for the year’s study. 


\ PersonaL Driacram Micut Take THE FoLLoOwING Form 


I. Educational Objectives 





Il. Social Analysis III. The Curricu 


IV. Individual Vil. Mental X Laws of XIII. Statistica! 
Ability Growth Teaching Methods 


Occupations VIII. Physical XI. Laws of XIV. Experimenta 
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XVIII. Secondary Schools XXI. Secondary 








In more detail, the relationship of the various lines of study involves 

| a broad comprehensive view of the objectives of the human race 

approached historically, philosophically and experimentally. From this 

point of view education is concerned with destinies and values, and sees 
man achieving in a measure his own destiny through intellectual se! 


direction 
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[his view calls for (I1) a social analysis of human life in its present 
nments and a continuous survey of human accomplishments, all 
related to the educational process in both its objectives and its 
ulum. III) The curriculum, then, need continuous and critical 
to determine the school’s contribution to social progress as di- 


ted D' a) present needs, (b ultimate obj ctives, and (¢C) the interests 


capacities of the children aught. The process 18 one of the con- 
is reconstruction of content to meet the needs of a changing societs 

In the light of these relations! Ips, educational objectives involve four 
t lines of study which are constantly interrelated. These are the 

as a person; his changing capacity through growth; the 

; of edueation; and methods of science applied to determining goals, 

* attaining goals and amounts of progress toward them. 

Each of these four lines may be analy zed. The first ineludes (1V) 
leration of individual abilities and aptitudes,—an effort to dis 
lines of capacity in relation to the requirements of society for 
ses of guidance. It is concerned with the society load that each 


vidual is capable of carrying. (V) Occupational analysis in relation 


bilities, knowledges, skills, and ideals necessary for success in each, 
V1) the setting up of materials, machinery, personnel, ete., needed 
ng together the educational and vocational conditions required to 
op individual abilities to meet occupational needs. 
lhe second line of study ineludes (VII) genetic studies of mental 
VIII) of physical growth; and (IX) of social growth 


he third line is concerned with (X) the laws, principles, and theories 


ching which are established by scientific research. (XI) The laws 
rning applicable to the school situation, determined genetically, 
stically, and experimentally; and (XII) survey testing to determine 


r the school attains the ob} etives set up 1n I), (11), and (III 
he fourth line of thought is concerned with scientific methods of 


ig the school (XIII) statistical methods and the 


ap} lication of 

ematies to educational data basie to research; XIV ) experi 

tal procedures suited to educational problems; and (XV) the de- 

ment of measuring instruments needed for scientific progress in the 
of education. 

application of administration and of supervision gives a new 


est to these lines of work in the school organization 


A. S. B. 
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McBroom, Maun! The Course of Study 
in Written Composition for the Ele 
graphs in Edu Th second pt of the mon 
University of tres he teaching of punctuation, 
ript forms, and gran 
sesien the cniiies hetorical construction. Her 
ieved by many edu- —— ‘ > suggested and stand 


. in any field of ards of accomplishment are set u 


) 


I 
1of ° le Tl IT art discusses general meth 
defined in life needs ~ 


udy, therefore, attempts is of i ructio for all grades, lists 
as expressed in opics 0 -ompositions from vari 
ail attitudes activity, offers informal 
able children dar of accomplishment, an 
situations in Ip} a number of forms and n 
9 of e several types of writing, th 
written latter to be the standards for the scl 
ns. Miss McBroom has done a good 
Her <c is excellently 
1 the objectives and meth 
with clearness and vigor. § 
rent organization of elementary 
ly needed. The pre 
r, feels that crea 
riven too little space, that 
g and the report forms ar 
1ay also be contend 
teacher using this 
just what the aver 
mn (in whatever | 
Found) is now doi 
from content and to 
ht to technique. Only w! 
both pupils and teache 
rms and techniques 
ans not the ends of 
sition, as in all 


nestly hope for genut 
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nt in written expressior U1 


<— 

Fy) 

L i 

K we shall secure only empty cor 
\ f detail—and not much of that 
4 HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 
\ 7 t rsity 

% 


Norn 


ai School Ed ication 


cticut, New York City: Teach 
ge, Columbia University, 1928 
6 pI 

gray me is the author’s thesis, writ 
ym, car tial fulfillment of the requir 
] gral r the le rres of doctor of pl iloso 
n. Her ntribution is conveyed in 
| stand thesis style which usually implies 
Pp ather difficult reading. 
1 meth s tempted to say that, like all 
3. @ t is divided into thres parts. Part 
t . the establishment nd organi 
al f normal schools in Connecticut 
t 2 discusses the organizati of the 
n . ning program 1923-24 1 

shes a statistical study 

= st part of this study is a history 
Tr t slow but gradual development of 
tly in the state of Connecticut. It 
net] 1s s in rather graphic fashion the 

S st ogle to establish schools. The 
nentar s probably more impressed than 
e pr re with the vision of Henry 
sean rd and the part he has played in 
hat Jet this country an educational pro 
. _ some merit. His leadership is 
ais tely shown in this investigation. 
te f this part of the thesis should 
= ssipating any discouragement 
> ” 
es we have today when we view the 
af t gradual development in educa 


gitions a cen 


of the col 


| co should cause us to renew our 
vw 
. ‘ tinue the struggle for better 
ners 

al opportunities for the youth 
es as 

lay. At that time, they were strug 

f vi . ~ 
ae to prepare teachers who could erad 
i : . 

eracy. Today, we are directing 
“4 . . 


es toward the preparation of 


who can truly educate the youth. 





By tracing the history of teacher train 


g in Connecticut, the author has also 


given us an insight into practices of that 
day It is easy to see that many of our 


resent practices are but the outgrowth 


of the early methods of these pioneers in 


teacher training. Their conception of 

the training school and its relation to 

teacher training has not been greatly im 
ved upon during the century. 


Students of teacher training will prob 


ably find the second 


part of this thesis 
f most interest. It represents one of the 
epts of a teacher-training program 
which a few of the states in the East have 
It is a highly cen 


it into operation. 


tralized organization. It places the nor 


and 


officer, namely 


mal schools teachers college in 


. 
, the State 


nt, who has almost absolute 


rge of one 
Su perintende 
there is no question re 
such a highly 


ywwer. While 
rarding the efficiency of 


ntralized organization, there is plenty 
room for debate respecting its merits 
raining can be obtained 
The re is 


however, regarding the op 


Uniformity of 
nder such an organization. 
ortunity to develop initiative and lead 
ership on the part of the teacher-training 
It does 
individual 


institutions under such a system. 
near to the 


ity of the teachers college is lost under 


writer that the 





this system. It is certainly a Prussian 
neept of teacher training rather than 
mocratic point of view that the 
West have adopted. The 


perinter dent and his staff de ter 


states to the 
State S 
mine the character of training, the limits 
the method and procedure, 
and nearly every other function for which 
the training schools are supposed to exist 
Certainly, the presidents and the staffs of 
ols must feel cramped in their 
It is doubtful whether a great 
teachers college can ever be developed 
of centralization 
7 


svstem 


er if Ypsilanti 
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Kalamazoo, Cedar Falls, Kirksville, and 
Greeley could have ever developed into 
the splendid institutions they are if they 
had had to turn to the State Superin- 
tendent every time they desired to initiate 
The middle and far West 
udgment of the writer, not 


a new policy. 


would, in the j 
tolerate such centralization of the teacher- 
their They 
con- 


Those 


who are interested in teacher-training in 


training states 


colleges in 
would not permit it because they 
scientiously believe it is not best. 
stitutions should read 


a few of the states 


this study to get 
the point of view of 
lative to this problem of teacher train 
ing. It will be well worth their time and 
-onsideration 

Part 3 of the investigation is composed 
of statistical studies. The teaching popu- 
lation of the state, the personnel of the 
normal! school faculties, the personnel of 
the normal school student body, and the 


normal school education are the 


topics analyzed. These facts will be in 


teresti! 


ig for comparative purposes. 
This volume has been prepared with 
are. It represents a great deal of study 
part of the writer. It gives a very 
1 picture of the early development as 
well as the present organization of the 
teacher-training situation in Connecticut 


= 


Those who are interested in the problem 
f training teachers will find it well worth 
reading H. L. Donovan 

F ft K State Teache College 


Jr. Cost of Living of 


Teachers in the State of Neu York 

New York City Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1928. vi-+ 184 
PP 

A wey of refining Professor Mort’s 

eas of educational need is presented 

By educational need is meant a 

posite of all the elements affecting 

the cost of providing a satisfactory n 
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mum of educational op; 


i 


ortunity for al 
the children of a state. The cost of 
ing in various communities was one of 
the undetermined elements in computing 
the educational need of a state. 

The author set out to ascertain varia 
tions in the cost of living of teachers 
representative communities of the Stat 
of New York, and from this knowledge t 
derive a technique for correcting the 


measure of educational need of the cor 





munities of the state. Thus the stud 


sought an answer for one of the problems 
of state aid for education, since the p: 


’ 


ciple of the ‘‘weighted’’ pupil as a 


educational need was e! 
New York State aid lav 


This law properly gave pr 


measure of 
bodied in the 
of 1925. 
portionately more aid to the smaller tha: 
to the larger community, but it made n 
allowances ‘‘ for those differences in costs 
of the minimum program due to diff 

ences in the cost of living.’’ 

The Educational Finance Inquiry ! 
previously shown that salaries compris 
about 75 percent of the total cost of ru 
New York Stat 


Since cost of living determines in 


ning the schools in 


g 
measure the salaries paid, they bec 
an important element in the measure 
I need. 


educational 


The method pursued in the study was 


to find a measure of the cost of living 
of teachers, to test its reliability, and 
1 


apply this measure to the salary allow 


ances of the minimum teacher and thers 
determine more accurately than hith 
the extent of state aid demanded 
the educational need of the 


Taking for 


single wo! 


mmunities, 


ATOM { 


**typieal’’ teacher the 


teacher living away from home, 


weighting properly the five major items 
of her budget, viz., food, rent, clothing 
for well being, 


savings or surplus 


is, an index of the cos 








method 
National 


was derived by a 
s to that used by the 
Conference Board. By means 
defined and standardized 


} 
l 


samples in some cases, actual 
items comprising the 


from 


These prices 


f various 


were obtained eighty-five 
thr ughout the state. 

ured through the codperation of 
superintendents, teachers of home 


> : s, high-school students, and al 


»* 





State Commis- 


j the 


f Education accompanies 


the average of prices, an in 


each division of the single woman 

udget, and for the cost of liv 
ts entirety, was computed for each 
making it 


t the calculation of state aid needed 


possible to 





mal opportunity 
dures are statistically sound, 
ittedly in a few instances 


To lessen the 


f future computations, an index 


cases, 





ee thirteen articles of food (the 
= t m of the budget) was tested 
stitute for that based on the 
items of food used in the 
. The index based on the smaller 

found, when compared with 
. piled by the Bureau of Labor 
1y 


*s, to have predictive value suffi 
warrant its use. 

ean be little doubt that this will 
useful study, and one having 

systems of sta 
measurement 
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ucement of units in the various 
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grades is an important curriculum prob 
lem. Mr. Osburn’s study does not aim 
to solve the problem but points out spe 
cifically the overlapping of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education in Eng 
lish composition, United States history, 
physies and general science. Overlapping 
is limited to those facts which were pre 
times in the same 


sented two or more 


relations or sets. The unit of measure 
nent used was the question and the ma 
Each 
sentence in the sources on the three levels 
The ques 


discover 


terial of study was the textbook 
was converted into a question. 
were then compared to 


English 


tions 


duplication. composition was 


studied in three States; United States 
history in four States; and physics and 


eneral science in ten States. 

Mr. Osburn estimates that the amount 
f overlapping is equal to a whole year 
in about six. A 


duplication is factual in character. 


large amount of the 
There 
s a complete absence of planning in 


the duplication which occurs. The study 





neludes tables giving the amount of 
ri rls ping The major part of the 
monograph is devoted to a _ detailed 


which are dannliecated ach enhiec 
which are iplicate in each subject 
From the point of view of modern cur 


study emphasizes 


g three important prol 


I 





lems 1) to determine whether the 
per | f formal « ication may be re 
} 1 9 to effect a closer 
< ) hetv een ele f tary, se 
higher ‘ rat YT t prov lé fi 
plar ful re pe tit f esse S which 
egative] state ins ft eliminate 
wasteful duplication 
I t 

The author, in my nion, undertook 
ton g a task Conseq ly certain 
s of tl study are fragmentary 
Many elaborate techniques introduced 

y , ; ¥ . 1 

significant t s of study that 
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d by-paths MANGUN, VERNON LAMAR. The 
can Normal School. Baltimore: 
ind York, Inc., 1928, xvi + 442 
book does not deal, as might | 
. title, with nor 
al, or with the norma 
United States, but 
the rise, growth and significance 
normal school movement in Mass 
chusetts. Within the compass of its 442 


pages, and with the help of sevent 


d seven charts, the author 
clearly outlined the 


1 
the history of normal sc 


ration 
Michigan: 
in Massachusetts thro 
of eighty-eight years ‘‘with s; 
erence to the evolution of the st 
of education.’’ 
Normal school and teachers colleg: 


and faculties will find 
ninating discussions of mar 
inistrative prol 
immediately 
admission, grt 
tudents, normal sc 
salaries of facul 
F teachers as related t 


ent, aspects of st 

students in other fi 
interested in the abund 
al which the author has « 


he has qu 


forget 

Massachus 

us less likely to 
of principles wl! 
American public sc! 
g there, bor: 
resisted, 

a few lea 
educational vis 
eracy might have 


The author did 
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the number of courses offered in the dif- 
ferent subject-matter divisions, the num- 
ber of classes in the schedule of the 
school, the per-pupil cost of instruction, 
and the per-pupil cost of activities other 
than instruction. 

From his investigation Dr. Roberts was 
able to indicate with considerable degree 
of reliability the extent to which the dif- 
ferent groups of schools had adopted the 
recommended organizations, wherein the 
recommended changes of the committee 
were operating successfully, and where 
modifications in the proposed program 
were desirable. The study has significance 
as showing the desirability of a factual 
checking up of the results of state-wide 
reorganization in high schools as a basis 
for progressive readjustment. It also of- 
fers a worthwhile method of procedure 
for measuring in tangible units the ef- 
fects of changes in high-school curricu- 
lums and administrative organization 
that should be of interest and value to 
students of high-school administration. 

Emery N. FERRISS 
Cornell University 


STEPHENS, STEPHEN DEWITT. Individual 
Instruction in English Composition. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1928. xiii + 150 pp. 

This volume, the eleventh of the Har- 
vard Studies in Education, represents a 
serious effort to examine and interpret 
the plans of individual instruction in 
English composition that are now in use. 
Diseclaiming any intention of attempting 
to show any superiority in the objective 
results of these methods, the author 
studies them in the light of certain as- 
sumed principles, maintaining an admir- 
ably impartial and judicial tone. In his 
preface he states that ‘‘success in in- 
dividual instruction is more likely to 
grow from the teacher’s ability to apply 
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the technique to his own particular teach- 
ing problems than from administrative 
or supervisory measures,’’ concluding 
further that ‘‘the healthy spread of the 
individual instruction idea is conditioned 
upon an understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of individual-lesson building.’’ 
These assumptions would seem to be justi- 
fied; hence, if the writer has so formu- 
lated these principles that ordinary class- 
room teachers can grasp and apply them, 
he has indeed rendered a service to the 
eause of individual instruction, partic- 
ularly in the subject under consideration. 

In the first section the writer considers 
the function of the teacher of composi- 
tion and the values of language power. 
These he classifies under the heads of in- 
dividual and social values, making a very 
weak case for any of the latter that do 
not grow directly out of some of the 
former. He shows that individual in- 
struction is not a radical departure from 
teaching methods of the past, but rather 
an adjustment of the lessons of experi- 
ence and psychology to the teacher’s task. 

The second section is a valuable sum- 
mary of experiments in individual instruc- 
tion, from the St. Louis plan, as far back 
as 1886, to the Dalton and Winnetka 
plans, with their numerous variants. He 
shows quite clearly the growth of the 
conception of individual instruction and 
its relation to supervised study and the 
project method. 

Section III, ‘‘The Background of 
Psychology and Method,’’ is perhaps of 
less value to the teacher, its chief result 
being to show that ‘‘the basic method of 
procedure followed in current lessons in 
English composition adapted to individual 
progress is not a departure from former 
practices, but occurs in a more or less di- 
rect line of succession, as a product of 
the various forces that have been play- 
ing upon educational method.’’ 
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IV and V the author dis 


nd analyzes numerous assignments 


anv schools, covering a wide range 


les and many aspects of composi 
These lessons, ranging from 


bad, of much 


course, the 


very 


o very are interest. 
tendency to 


for 


oral directions 


exhibit, of 


ite mimeographed instructions 


a textbook or the 


teacher: 


they throw upon the pupil 


sponsibility for mastering his own 


ns; they demonstrate the grow 


1Or that the classroo! 1 is a plac 

seful work rather than a place 
tatl ’ 

t expre es a h pe that the 

t of research ma lo some 

1 teachers in tl iking of 

s} ts better ac ptea » secure re 

‘ ost of thos now n us 

I sees littl likelihood that many 

will util in their entirety any 

( ivertised Plans,’’ he sug 

t possibility that schools will 

vy of the techniques of indivi 

truction to their own conditions 

thut something more of flexi 
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economic conditions found in public edu 
eation. 

At present the procedures represent the 
work. It 


in time 


teacher’s purpose at may be, 


the writer surmises, that it wil 
become possible for more of pupil-pur 
pose to appear in the plans. The tenden 
cies now apparent to simulate real-life 


will 


‘“We are likely to see 


situations in lesson-sheets doubtless 


de ve lop further. 


the individual method become a flexible 


thing, swinging, within its range, from 


one form of lesson to another, and doing 
so with no feeling of breaking down any 


lines. With 


rected drill, inductive 


divisional now a self-cor 


now an probl m, 


now a prescription of necessary reading, 


the setting of a task of memoriza 


now 


tion, and, throughout, now and then a 


bit of activity in preparation for work 


..With these various uses of 


in a group 
vidual method at hand, the teacher is 
no longer so likely to think in terms of a 


think of 


single technique, or to the in 
dividual elements of his practice as in a 
wholly different category from other ele 
ments of method.’’ H. Y. Morrerr 


Univers ty of Missourt 
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ANDERSON, C. J. AND Kispe, Deuia FE. 
Field Problems of Wisconsin Rural 
Teachers, Madison, Wis., State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1929. 

This bulletin presents an analysis of 
19,740 problems of rural school teachers. 
The problems are thrown into four major 
and a number of minor groups, with 
frequencies given for each. 


Suvuitz, Irvin Taspor. A Descriptive 
and Predictive Study of a Class in a 
School of Education. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1928. 


Philadelphia, 


An analysis of the progress of the 
of 1927, through the School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania. 
fifty-six 
155 graduated. 
found 

in 


class 
Two hundred and 
tered, 1923; 
(.1) 


practice work given 


pupils en- 
Little cor- 
between the 
the School of 
marks given to 


relation was 
these 
by after 
two years of teaching experience. Pre- 
found to be the 
best criteria for the prediction of per- 


Edueation and 


same people superintendents 


vious school marks are 
sistence in school. A group intelligence 
test alone is not a safe criterion for ad- 


Students with low in- 
may make 


mitting students. 


telligence score a passing 


mark in scholarship, but, in order to 
obtain a high scholarship mark, the stu- 


dent must have a_ high intelligence 
seore. 

STanton, Hazen M. ‘‘Prognosis of 
Musical Achievement,’’ Studies in 


144 
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Psychology, Rochester, N. Y., Eastman 

School of The 

Rochester, 1929. 

A five-fold 
probable, 


Music, University of 


of 
and 


classification safe, 
doubtful, 
couraged was made of students in the 


School of Music, Rochester, 


dis- 


possible, 


Eastman 


N. Y., for the entering at classes of 
1925, ’26 and ’27—a total of 351 stu- 


dents. The classification was made at 
the end of the first semester on the basis 
of class marks, teachers’ talent ratings, 
and the 


Measures of Musical Talent and the Iowa 


two tests, namely, Seashore 


Comprehension Test, a non-musical test. 
The percent of survivors clearly indicate 


the predictive value of the measures 
used. For the class of 1925, the dis 
couraged group had zero percent con- 
tinuing the third year; the doubtful 
group had 19 percent continuing th 


fourth year; the possible group had 4! 
pereent continuing the fourth year; the 
probable group had 44 per cent continu 


ing the fourth year; and the safe grou; 


had 54 pereent continuing the fourt! 

year. 

Smitu, HENRY LESTER AND CHAMBER- 
LIN, Leo Martin. ‘‘An Analysis of 


the Attitudes of American Educators 
and Others Toward a of 
Edueation for World Friendship and 
Understanding,’’ Bulletin of the Schoo! 
of Education, Bloomington, Ind., lv 
diana University, March, 1929. 


Program 


A questionnaire study based upon 4 
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ly liberal sampling of th itti ind responsibilities of various agencies 
& progral f cation for and vocational guidane: 
friendship ind understanding 
lysis of these data is presented ‘*The Duties of Nebraska High School 
xteen tables Directors of Physical Education and 
Athleties.’’ Unwersity of Nebraska 
Henry | i » CRAYTON, Publicat Educational Resear 


r Teaching W 1 Friendship \ questionnaire study based upon ri 
nderstat ng 1 Teach Tran , a fens 141 ] } ea 7 the state 
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A f Educ B zt f ties supplied, duties of ches and 
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1 ou ning t Tat pro subjects taught en! ies 7 ‘ ’ r 
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I I cat I ror W i the Kansas City Pul a 2 
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l 1929 tir t t the 4 k done is < exe ent 
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special « pul 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES REPORTED IN CURRENT ISSUES 
OF OTHER MAGAZINES 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


ABELSON, Harotp H. ‘‘ Achievement of 
Dull Pupils Under the Dalton Plan,’’ 
School and Soctety. 
1929), 211-212. 


This report is based upon the study of 


xxx, (August 10, 


é 


= 


group of 169 pupils in the sixth grade 
at Public School 39, Bronx, New York. 
The Stanford Achievement Tests, the 
National Intelligence Test, and the Hag- 
Intelligence Test, Delta 2, 
The Dalton plan, according to the 
author, is about as effective in teaching 


gerty were 


used. 


the school subjects to duller pupils, if 
not more effective, as to brighter pupils. 


BILLS, ARTHUR GILBERT AND BROWN, 
CLARENCE. ‘‘The Quantitative Set,’’ 
Journal of Experimental Psychology. 
xii (August, 1929), 301-323. 

One of the most important factors de- 
termining the level of efficiency which 
an individual may attain in mental work 
is the attitude or set which he brings to 
the task. There are innumerable kinds 
of set. The 
was to determine to what extent an in- 


aim of the investigation 
dividual’s efficiency is influenced by the 
amount of work with which he is faced. 
It seems from this experiment that the 
greater the amount of work the higher 
the initial level of efficiency. 


ECKERT, MOLLIE Horton. ‘‘The Impor- 
tance of Context in Reading,’’ School 
of Education Journal, University of 
Pittsburgh. iv, (March-April, 1929), 
97-102. 

The investigation is of the equivalent 
group type in which 125 paired cases are 
used. The author concludes that con- 
text generally aids pupils in the compre- 
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hension of difficult or unfamiliar words. 
Pupils of superior reading ability gain 
more from context than those of mediocre 
or inferior reading ability. 


OTIs, MARGARET. ‘‘Improvement of 

Feeble-Minded Girls Over 16 Years of 
The Journal of Applied Psy- 
(June, 1929), 301-315. 


Feeble-minded girls over 16 years of 


Age,’’ 
chology. xiii 


age may be trained by means of reading 
and book work so that their language 
improves. Training in reading and book 
work affects the of the Binet 


Stanford tests. Many girls who do not 


results 


test high because of lack of training in 
ealled 


institutions on 


feeble-minded and 
of eco 


nomic conditions or sex difficulties. Such 


language are 
sent to account 
cases are improvable. 
FREEMAN, FRANK 8S. ‘‘Elusive Factors 
Reduce 
Intelligence 


Correlations Be 
Test Ranks and 
College Grades,’’ School and Society. 
xxx, (June 15, 1929), 784-786. 


Tending to 
tween 


’, 


Shows that with time spent in study 
effort, physical efficiency, ete., are held 
constant that higher correlations result 


FULLER, FLORENCE D. ‘‘ Achievement of 
Slow Pupils in Arithmetic,’’ Educa 
tional Research Bulletin, Los Angeles 
City Schools. viii, (May-June, 1929), 


9-5 
~ 


5. 

Data are presented to indicate that a 
considerable number of pupils of low 
mentality are above normal in achieve 
ment in arithmetic. 


KAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT. ‘‘ Effect 
of the IQ on the Grades of One Thous 
and Students of Foreign Languages,”’ 
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School and Soctety. xxx, (August 3, used in the experiment. The texts in 59, 
~ ’ _ > ar - e« : . 
} 29), 163-164. 7, 114, 136, 152, 168, and 186 mm. were 
— nee, according to the author, read more slowly than the text in 80 mm. 
significant influence upon pupil 
vement In Spanish as measured by EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCI 
s’ marks. Only pupils of superior 
7 : CRIDER, BLAK et of Absences 
ts of work with low IQ may expect “ 
oe . : on Scholarship,’’ School and Society 
eed. The foundation acquired in : 
; parent ) xxx, (July 6, 1929), 27-28. 
S ject 34 s the pupils progress . 
semester to semester increasingly As the number of absences increase 
es a factor in achievement. the ave rage number of grade points de 
| t e 
cK, E. M. ‘‘Children’s Difficulties 
he Study of Mensuration,’’ The GOLDTHROPE, J. Haroup. ‘‘The Rela- 
m of Education. vii, June, tive Rank in High School and in the 
1929), 106-120 First Two Years of the University,’’ 
writer describes the sp School and Society. xxx, (July 27 
ch she ted j er to 1929 130-134 
sion to her ] s’ conceptions I the data presented in this study 
gti ea, and volume s distinct th ppears to be a substantial rela 
properties of lines, surfaces, and t ~ be een high star s in High 
fferent in kind i l requiring Nell ] i standings it +} first two 
t units for their measurement. A : s of University. 
teresting ticle 
SIMS, VERNER MARTIN. ‘‘A Comparison 
= ) >A ’ . . . . 
M 3 Res \ I RSON, f Normal School Students With Cer 
D f ( 646 Sy es f , os 
, ' ‘ I tain Other Groups, School and So- 
( i “p< nflus ne speed > 
ul J s Influer £ I r ! xXx July 13. 1929 68-70 
R ing,’’ The J l ¢ | i ‘ 
: A my son of 67 w en enrolled 
gy x1 J S,. 1929 é ' 
the t \ I l St at the 
’ 
usia 1 | y echnie I stitute and 92 
eview of 1s W I f 1 the different f r-vear col 
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! ‘ init ~ ~ S to inte 1g r schol I 
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S ‘ 1i¢ cl i els 
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s hes results M lifficult to 
CURRICI M RESEARCH 
et hee s renerally there has 
1 failure to specify the size of type HATHAWAY, am. *F ses for 
The speed of reading in this iu Which People Read A Technique 
' vation was obtained for texts set l r Diseove ’? School of Edu 
h lines 59, 80. 97. 114. 13 152 t , Ww. Univ it f Pitts 
S 186 n ] rth with s f 2 iv, (Mar April, 1929), 83-89. 
t « stant at 10 point ( l s this estigati was 
“| eT e between the 80 1 t try t ey é jue f the dis 
each of the other ] g g ‘ ’ } spe rw ch me pl 
There were 560 college students rh technique was based upon 
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analysis of the words included for 
definition in 350 pages of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. The method 
by which these words were studied in- 
volved five steps: 

1. Note word and definition carefully. 

2. Note human activity suggested by 
the term. 

3. Note how 
activity. 

4. Note purpose of reading thus 


reading serves as 


revealed. 

5. Record the term and the purpose 
revealed. 

The author gives certain evidence to 
indicate that this particular technique is 
superior to that ordinarily used in locat- 
ing the purposes for reading. 


MONTGOMERY, WILDA LEA. ‘‘ An Investi- 
gation of the Uses of Recreatory Read- 
ing,’’ School of Education Journal, 
University of Pittsburgh. iv, (March- 
April, 1929), 90-91 and 103. 

A study based upon personal inter- 
views with 176 individuals and further 
information obtained from 234 normal 
school students through the codperation 
of their teachers. The results are sum- 
marized in a table giving the percent of 
each occupational group mentioning each 
of ten uses of recreatory reading. 


Wess, Hanork A. ‘‘The High-School 
Science Library for 1928-1929,’’ Pea- 
body Journal of Education. vii, (July, 
1929), 21-36. 

A valuable list of books on high- 
school science. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


BautL, Ropert JAupon. ‘‘An Objective 
Measure of Emotional Instability,’’ 
The Journal of Applied Psychology. 
xiii, (June, 1929), 226-256. 
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A study of kinaesthetic motor learn- 
ing among juvenile delinquents through 
the use of a high relief finger maze which 
shows that there are certain definite 
characteristics in the learning curve 
peculiar to boys of unstable emotional 
makeups. 


Brown, RALPH. ‘‘Minimal Essentials 
in Statisties,’’ University of Nebraska 
Publication, Educational Research 
Record. i, (February, 1929), 99-103 
and 107-109. 

The purpose of this investigation was 
to determine the amount of statistical 
knowledge really necessary for the intel- 
ligent reading of educational periodicals. 
A list of the statistical terms found in 
15 periodicals, with the frequency of 
their occurrence, is given. 


Broom, M. Eustace. ‘‘A Critical Study 
of a Test of Extroversion-Introversion 
Traits,’’ Journal of Juvenile Research. 
xiii, April, 1929. 

This study presents data concerning 
the Laird Personal Inventory C-2 for 
391 students. There is no appreciable 
sex difference in extroversion and intro- 
version. The reliability of the test is 
low, but its validity relatively high. 


THuRSTONE, L. L. ‘‘Theory of Attitude 
Measurement,’’ Psychological Review. 
xxxvi, (May, 1929), 222-241. 

A very interesting article proposing a 
method for the measurement of attitudes. 
The procedure described supplies a much 
needed technique for measurement in 
this field. 


NEW TESTS 

Badger Standard Tests in Fundamental 
Mechanical Drawing, by Alex J. Bad- 
ger, Lincoln High School, Los An 
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eles, Cal. Published by the Public 


School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 


The subjects covered in this new series 


Test 1—Use of tools, linework, dimen 
ng, lettering; 
lest 2—Projection, including sections 
i auxiliary views, and; 
lest 3—Pictorial drawing (isometric, 
net, oblique). 
Price: $2.00 (plus postage) per 
ge of 25 copies each of Tests 1, 2, 
one teacher’s manual, and one 
ss record sheet. Sample set (including 


tests, manual, and record sheet), 20c 


Self-Rating Scale for Supervisors, 
Supervisory Principais and Helpwns 
Teachers, by Edwin J. Brown. Pub 

d by the Bruce Publishing Co 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Scale contains fifty items grouped 


r the main heading: (1) Personal 
Social Qualities; and, (2) Methods 
Principles The items listed are 
upon a survey of textbooks in the 
f pervision 
o-Krause Standard French 


by Peter Sammartino and Carl 
\. Krause, Jamaica High School, New 
City Published by the Public 
Bloomington, 
is test covers vocabulary, grammar, 
mprehension. The vocabulary sec 


s compost l of words picked from 
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nine standard textbooks in French. These 
words were then checked with Henmon’s 
‘*French Word Book’’ (which gives the 
frequency of words used in 400,000 
French running words), with Ward’s 
‘Minimum 
Book,’’ and with Wood’s ‘‘Comparative 
Study of the Vocabularies of Sixteen 


French Textbooks.’’ 


French Vocabulary Test 


The grammatical items were derived 
from nine French textbooks and each 
item is common to all of these books. 

The comprehension test is meant to 
test comprehension and that only. 

Price; $1.50 (plus postage) per 
package of 25 copies each of Parts I 
and II and one direction sheet. Sample 
set (including Parts I and II and diree 


tion sheet), 5e. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crossy, SARAH B. ‘‘ A Study of Alameda 
County Delinquent Boys, with Special 
Emphasis Upon the Group Coming 
from Broken Homes,’’ The Journal of 
Juvenile Research. xiii, (July, 1929), 
A study of the ease records of 314 

boys appearing before the Alameda 

County juvenile court for the year 1926 

Forty-five and five-tenths pereent of 

these cases were from broken homes, and 

50.6 percent were from unbroken homes. 

The study presents data on: (1) age 

of the boys; (2) charges made against 

each; (3) the educational status of each; 

(4) the employment record, and (5) the 


final d sposition of each eas 
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HvuTCHINSON’s LATIN GRAMMAR SCALES, 
Forms A AND B 
Hutchinson’s Latin Grammar Scales 
are constructed in two parts. Part I is 
a test for knowledge of case construc- 
Part Il, a test for knowledge of 
It is of the multiple 


tions; 
mood construction. 
choice type. 

The validity of this test is based upoa 
correlations between a composite score 
secured from a number of other tests 
and the Hutchinson scales. The test 
items are ranked for‘difficulty, the pupils’ 
score being the difficulty value at which 
half the tasks attempted can be success- 
fully done. 

The reliability of the test, based upon 
correlations of the two forms is .854 + 
.008. The scoring is objective. These 
scales are published by the Publie School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, II. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Recognizing that intelligence is not 
only of the abstract variety, but may be 
distinctly of the mechanical variety or 
the social variety, this study was under- 
taken to find out more about the latter 
variety—social intelligence or the ability 
to deal with people. 

After studying the various qualities 
and traits making up social intelligence, 
an objective test’ for measuring these was 
The six parts included are: 
Situations, in 


constructed. 
1. Judgment in Social 
which the individual taking the test is 
presented problems in social relationships, 
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and for each, four suggested solutions 
from which he must choose. 2. Memory 
for Names and Faces in which a dozen 
faces and names presented at the begin- 
ning of the test must be identified later 
in a larger group. 3. Recognition of 
Mental States from Facial Expression, 
in which the mental states must be recog- 
nized from the expressions as portrayed 
in pictures. 4. Observation of Human 
Behavior in the form of a true-false test. 
5. Social Information in the form of a 
true-false test. 6. Recognition of the 
Mental States Behind Words in which 
the individual taking the test must recog- 
nize the mental states behind 
quotations from literature and current 
speech. The test is a 160 point test tak 
ing about 45 minutes to give. 

The reliability coefficient for the So 
cial Intelligence Test is .89. Its validity 
as a measure of social intelligence is in- 
dicated by the following: first, a cor 
relation of .61 between test scores and 
ratings by superior executives with abil 
ity to deal with people, in the case of 98 
employees of a large sales company; sec 
ond, by fairly high correlations between 


various 


test scores and social intelligence ratings 
of students made by fraternity members 
and teachers; third, by differentiation to 
the extent of a difference of 17 in score 
averages between college freshmen wh 
are non-participants in extra-curricular 
activities and those who participate in 


1This test is published by the Center for 
Psychological Service, 2024 G St., Ww 
Washington, D. C 
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Contro,, Group 


State Department of Public Instruction. 
This test was given to both groups at the 
beginning, middle, and the end of the 
experimental period. These data were 
used to compare rates and amounts of 
progress. Table II shows the results of 
the tests and the following graphs illus- 
trate the progress of each group. 


TABLE II 
Experi- 
Test No. 1 Control mental 
Group Group 
Group average (mean).... 49.1 45.7 
Pn. De. aes dwess wees 12.0 10.55 
Standard Erfer . i. ccicaes 2.04 1.81 
Probable Error .......... 1.375 1.200 
Teast No. 2 
Group average (mean).... 57.8 57.2 
i De ac caeah bones 8.5 8.60 
Standard Error .......... 1.46 1.47 
Probable Error ........... 984 991 
Gain of Test 2 over 
 & Sh Seer 8.7 11.5 
Test No. 3 
Group average (mean).... 62.7 60.1 
Se. Se Beakukerysade 12.2 8.55 
Standard Error .......... 2.07 1.46 
Probable Error .......... 1.396 .984 


Gain of Test 3 over 
, ) eee 4.9 2.9 
Total gain, Test No. 3 
over No. 
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The significance of the difference in 
the averages was determined by finding 
the critical ratio. The accepted stand- 
ard for the significance of an obtained 
difference is that the difference shall be 
at least four times the probable error of 
the difference. Table III shows these 
data. 


nf t 





EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


TABLE III 
No.1 No.2 No.8 
Differences of averages Test Test Test 
EE. 6 aaacan ne wes 3.4 6 2.6 
Probable Error pig ------ 1.82 1.36 1.70 
Diff. + P.B. pie -+--+++: 185 44 1.53 


From these data it may be concluded, 
that while the socialized study group 
showed some gain over the directed study 
group, the differences were not statistic- 
ally significant. 

It was found, however, in the exam- 
ination of individual cases that there 
were 19 instances in which the socialized 
recitation method proved superior to the 
more socialized procedure. Also the total 
points of gain for the socialized recita- 
tion group had an advantage of 59 points. 
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given period of time results in a corre- 
sponding gain in power to interpret the 
regular subjects of the grade. No tests 
given under uncontrolled conditions can 
be conclusive, but the pupils gained much 
more, both in rate and comprehension, in 
ability to read the material in their arith- 
metic, geography, and history textbooks 
than they did in ability to read the ma- 
terial that is usually found in the reading 
textbook. 

The time spent on ordinary reading 
material seemed to be largely wasted, 
either because the pupils read without a 
purpose, (the reading period was largely 
a rest period in which the teacher merely 
listened to the oral reading of the pupils 
and told them the pronunciation of diffi- 
eult words), or there was lack of proper 
incentive in silent reading. 

The gain in readjng the subject mat- 
ter of textbooks was gratifying, but the 
test papers showed that much better re- 
sults could have been obtained if the 
teachers had devoted more time to teach- 
ing the technical vocabularies of the 
different subjects. 

Before the tests were begun, the fol- 
lowing numbers, representing minutes 
and seconds, were written on the black- 


board. 
1 
2 
3 4 5 6 
3-5 4-5 5-5 6-5 
3-10 4-10 5-10 6-10 
3-15 4-15 5-15 6-15 
8-20 4-20 5-20 6-20 
3-25 4-25 5-25 6-25 
3-20 4-30 5-30 6-30 
3-35 4-35 5-35 6-35 
3-40 4-40 5-40 6-40 
3-45 445 5-45 6-45 
3-50 4-50 5-50 6-50 
3-55 4-55 5-55 6-55 


As the test proceeded the numbers were 
erased in order. A pupil was told to com- 
plete the test and then write at the end 
of the test sheet the number that would 
be erased next. That gave the time of 
the test. It seems probable that a plan 
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similar to this could profitably be used 
for timing many tests. 

Sipney G. FirRMAN 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


ARE WE ACHIEVING OuR MaJor AIM IN 
Puysics TEACHING? 


In view of the general acceptance of 
the pragmatic aim in the teaching of 
physics and the emphasis placed upon 
that aim lately by teachers as well as 
textbook writers, it should be interesting 
to examine the ability of those who have 
completed the high-school course with re- 
gard to this aim. It is the purpose of 
this paper to make such an examination 
and to draw some conclusions therefrom. 
With respect to these conclusions, it 
should be remembered that an investiga- 
tion involving a larger number of pupils 
might render some of these conclusions 
untenable. 

For several years the writer has been 
interested in the construction of physics 
tests having for their primary purpose 
the testing of the pupil’s ability to make 
the principles learned in physics serve 
him in a better understanding of their 
various applications. The test used in 
this study was a test in mechanics. It 
consisted of fifty questions and was con- 
structed in such a way that it had a 
rather high degree of objectivity. 

That portion of the test which was in 
tended to test the pupil’s ability to asso- 
ciate laws with their applications was 
arranged in the following manner. At 
the right of the page there were ten laws 
selected from mechanics. Among these 
were Newton’s three laws of motion, the 
principle of Archimedes, Pascal’s prin- 
ciple, Newton’s law of gravitation, and 
Boyle’s law. These laws were stated in 
full with the exception of Hooke’s law 
of elasticity and Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation. These were listed by name only. 
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ence in the past was directly attributable 
to such practice. At present the emphasis 
is being shifted, and wisely no doubt, 
from the mastery of subject matter as a 
major aim to the ability to make use of 
matter in more intelligent and 
In this shift of em- 


subject 
more efficient living. 
phasis it may be possible that the pupil’s 
failure to apply physical laws is due to a 
failure on his part really to understand 
the law. It may be that the teacher, in 
an effort to study many applications, has 


pe rmitted the course to become a brows- 


ing around among a great many things of 


nterest with no effort to see in these 
applications a few underlying principles. 
Whatever be the 


pupil’s failure to use 


mit y cause of the 
his knowledge, an 
examination of the responses of the same 
group of pupils to questions testing their 


understanding of physical principles 


should be of interest here. The group of 
questions used for this purpose was made 
on the assumption that physies is pri- 
marily quantitative and involves mathe- 
An examination of 


bulk of 


physies will disclose that they are nearly 


matical relationships. 


the laws which constitute the 
always statements of mathematical rela- 


tions between variables. For example, 
we are concerned very much with the re- 
lationship which exists between the ten 
deney of 


velocity. One of Newton’s greatest dis- 


an automobile to skid and its 


coveries was the relationship, or lack of 
it, existing between the mass of a body 
and the velocity of its fall to the earth. 
Archimedes’ 


equality of the buoyant force acting on 


principle is a statement of 


an immersed body and the weight of the 
displaced liquid. Hooke’s law states the 
relation between the distortion of an elas- 
tie body and the force that causes this 
distortion. In all sorts of waves the 
and 


-ach 


quantities wave length, frequency, 


velocity bear a definite relation to 
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other. Ohm’s law in electricity is a sim- 
ple statement of the interrelation of cur- 
rent, voltage, and resistance. All phys 
ics is not so highly quantitative, but 
much of it is. The assumption made in 
the questions of this group is that the 
essential thing in these laws is the rela- 
tionship. The group was therefore con 
At the left of the 


page twelve laws considered important 


structed as follows: 


in mechanies were stated, only the rela- 
At the right 
of these laws there was a list of words 


tion words being omitted. 


and groups of words which expressed the 
required relations when properly chosen. 
:**(1) Equal to, (2 
Independent of, (3) Direetly proportional 
to, (4) 
Directly proportional to the square of, 


These groups were 
Inversely proportional to, (5 


(6) Inversely proportional to the square 
of, (7) Direetly 
square of, and (8) 
portional to the square root of.’’ New 
stated 


proportional to the 
root Inversely pro 


ton’s law of gravitation was 
‘‘The attraction between two bodies is 
....the product of their masses and... 
the distance them.’’ If th 


pupil understood this law it was an easy 


between 


matter for him to select the group of 
words that expressed the true relation 
and indicate his choice by inserting th 
number of that group in the blank. In 
the group the law of machines, 
laws of the pendulum, the law of gravi 
tation, laws of falling bodies, the rela 


were 


tions between pressure in a liquid and 
height, and the relation between pres 
sure and density of the liquid. In all 
there were twelve blanks to be filled. 

Of a hundred pupils, seventy had not 
observed that the distance traveled by 4 
falling body is proportional to the square 
of the time. The same number did not 
know that, in the same case, the velocity 
would be directly proportional to the 


time. Fifty-seven percent did not obtain 
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are highly quantitive such as really learned by the child, or at least by 
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